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Is Christian Science Hypnotism ? 
(Contributed Article to Leslie’s Weekly.) 


So0-CALLED Christian Sci- 
ence bases its claims upon 
two kinds of evidence. One 
of these is a mystical meta- 
physics which discourses in 
a way to confuse unin- 
formed persons about mind 
and matter, and about the 
relations between the two, 
and between both and God. 
The other consists of the 
cures of various diseases to 
which it thinks itself enti- 
tled to appeal. It is the 
latter of these kinds of evidence which I now propose brief- 
ly toexamine. I assert, and--so far as can be done in such 
brief space—I shall show : First, that the healings of Chris. 
tian Science are not at alla new affair ; second, that the same 
healings are better performed by hypnotism or “‘ thera- 
peutic suggestion ” and various other forms of mental in- 
fluence ; and, third, that of all the many forms which men- 
tal healing has ever taken, that of these modern fanatics is 
perhaps the least — scientific.” 

In ancient times, and still amongst savage and super- 
stitious peoples, the practice of cures belongs largely, or 
exclusively, to the priestly class. It is a sort of religious 
function. Among the Egyptians and the Greeks we find 
wonderful healings effected by the ‘‘temple-sleep.” That 
is to say, those who were ill, or who thought themselves 
ill (which, afterall, in a large class of human maladies, 
amounts to the same thing), were undoubtedly benefited 
by sleeping, with the faith of the believer in pagan gods, 
in the temples dedicated to these gods—especially to Escu- 
lapius, the god of the healing art. 

In all ages andall countries, cures at the religious shrines 
are a frequent affair. And repeatedly in history, whole 
nations, and even continents, have been astonished by men 
who, like Mesmer, in Paris, and Dr. Greatrakes, in Eng- 
land, have gone about performing the most marvelous 
cures. In recent years these same ‘* faith cures,” or ‘‘ men- 
tal healings,” have been obviously and undoubtedly 
wrought upon multitudes who have either been visited in 
their homes, or have made pilgrimages with this end in 
view. Indeed, it has been customary to send to Lourdes 
for such healings some fifty or sixty patients annually 
from the great Parisian hospital of Salpétriére. 

The reverse of all this is the bad effect upon the health, 
and even the causing of serious maladies from unfavorable 
mental influences. Thus a celebrated authority, Kraft-Eb- 
ing, tells of a patient who, when fully awake, thought 
she had been poisoned by belladonna ; a dangerous collapse 
followed, which was promptly cured by hypnotic sugges- 
tion. Every observing person is likely to have noticed 
similar cases. And the working of this rule of mental in- 
fluence both ways is noted by Dr, Liébauit : *‘ Every oné 
must recognize those beings who for weeks can hardly ge 
from their bed to their sofa, and yet feel all their forces 
come back when it is a matter of assisting at a socrée.” 

But I have said that other forins of mental healing, or 
‘‘suggestive therapeutics,” especially those employed by 
skillful hy pnotists, have far better evidence in their behalf 
than have the Christian Scientists. Such evidence, where 
it is collected and sifted by trained physiologists or psy- 
chologists, is entitled to credence ; whereas, the crude, un- 
sifted mixture of ‘‘testimonics” which Christian Science 
has to show is no more reasonably convincing to the sane 
and cautious inquirer than are the advertisements of quack 
medicines. One could fill this entire paper with evidence 
of a trustworthy kind as to the success of hypnotic heal- 
ings. For example, one investigator, reporting the results 
of the treatment of 120 cases of a motor, vaso-motor and 
secretory nature, of neuralgias, insomnia, rheumatic af- 
fections, intoxication, and general cerebral neurosis, found 
significant improvement in sixty-four cases, some improve- 
ment in nineteen other cases, and no improvement at all in 

(Continued on page 620.) 
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A New York Exposition for 1909. 


Tue New York Herald says that “‘ plans are under discus 
sion, with good promise of being perfected, for a jubilee expo- 
sition in this city in 1905, to commemorate the physical consol- 
idation of the boroughs of the metropolis by the completion of 
the rapid-transit system.” 

The Herald’s suggestion is excellent. Such an exposition 
would be appropriate for 1905, but the crowning anniversary in 
New York’s history will come in 1909. That date will mark the 
three-hundredth year of two epochal events in this State’s and 
this locality’s history. On July 30th, 1609, Samuel de Cham 
plain, the French Governor of Canada, who, a year earlier, had 
establishedethe first permanent settlement ever planted north of 
the boundary of the present United States, attacked the Mo- 
hawks, in company with his allies, the Algonquins, on the banks 
of the lake which ever since then has borne his name, and de- 
feated them. That fight created a bloody feud between the 
Iroquois and the French, which put those formidable red war- 
riors on the side of the successive white owners of New York, 
the Dutch and the English ; protected the weak English settle- 
ments of central and northern New York from conquest by the 
French, saved the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi valley for 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and was the means of giving all of it in 
due time into the hands of that race’s younger and more pro- 
gressive branch, the American people. 

On September 11th, 1609, Henry Hudson, the English navi- 
gator in the service of Holland, sailed into New York Bay with 
his Half Moon, drifted up the river which bears his name, and 
gave to Holland the claim under which she established the col- 
ony of New Netherland, now the largest State in the American 
Union, and planted the settlement of New Amsterdam, now the 
largest and most cosmopolitan city of the American continent, 
the wealthiest city of the world, and the world’s financial 
centre. 

The three-bhundredth anniversary of these epoch - making 
events in New York’s and America’s history should be com- 
memovrated by a world’s fair in New York City on as large a 
scale as Chicago’s was in 1893, or as St. Louis’s is to be in 1903, 
or larger than either. Let the Herald and every other great 
New York paper join in securing for New York an interna- 
tional exposition for 1909. 


A Specimen Foreign Intrigue. 


WE are quite ready to credit the statement that European 
nations, and particularly Germany, are trying to bring dis- 
credit upon the approaching Pan-American Congress in the 
City of Mexico. The chief object of the congress is to bring 
about a better understanding between the nations of this West- 
ern continent, including the South American States, and thus 
to promote their common interests along all lines, commercial, 
industrial, and political. Of course it does not serve the pur- 
poses of Germany and other European countries that this ob- 
ject should be attained. They are making a strenuous effort 
just now to capture the South American markets for them- 
selves and are jealous of any undertaking that tends to draw 
pan-American countries into closer trade relations. ‘They pre- 
fer that the Pan-American Congress should not be a success. 

To this end it is charged that foreign agents are exciting the 
fears of the South American republics in regard to this coun- 
try, representing that our aims are entirely selfish, that we are 
trying to dominate the whole continent, and eventually to ab- 
sorb everything for our own benefit. While these statements 
are false and baseless, their circulation will undoubtedly have 
an evil effect and create some prejudice against us among our 
neighbors in the South. The tactics adopted by European dip- 
lomats in this matter may be entirely fair according to Eu- 
ropean ideas of diplomacy, in which falsification and calumny 
are favorite weapons, but in the long run we do not believe that 
such methods will succeed. European intrigue may detract 
somewhat from the heartiness and unanimity of feeling which 
would otherwise characterize the Pan-American Congress, but 
beyond this it will have little effect. When our South Ameri- 
can friends understand us better, as they will soon, they will 
know that we are not asking more of them than we are ready 
and able to give in trade advantages, and that in many other 
ways they will be the chief beneficiaries of a closer union, such 
as the congress aims to promote. 


South Carolina, the 
Sensational State. 


THE Charleston News and Courier, South Carolina’s leading 
newspaper, says the resignation of Senators Tillman and Mc- 
Laurin was the ‘‘ most sensational incident in the history of 
South Carolina politics.” The Governor of the State has re- 
fused to accept the resignations, but the McLaurin canvass will 
go on, just as if neither resignation had-taken place, or just as 
if the resignations had been allowed to stand. In that canvass 
Tillman will be a leading figure. The issue between the things 
that Tillman represents and those for which McLaurin stands 
will be contested, and the participants will have the entire 
United States for an audience. 

But the Charleston paper makes a large assertion when it 
calls this the ‘‘ most sensational incident in the history of South 
Carolina politics.” That State has been furnishing sensational 
incidents to American politics from the very beginning. It 
was the action of John Rutledge, one of South Carolina’s mem- 
bers in the Philadelphia convention of 1787, which framed the 
Constitution, that forced the convention, against the wishes of 
a large majority of its delecates, to insert one of the Constitu- 
tion’s compromises~the one which forbade Congress to pro 
hibit, prior to 1808, the importation of slaves into the United 
States. Rutledge’s ultimatum was that if this stipulation was 
refused South Carolina would not join the Union. 

South Carolina furnished another sensational episode when, 
in 1832, her Legislature, incited by John C. Calhoun, then Vice- 
President, passed an ordinanee nullifying, within her borders, 
the operation of a United States law, the tariff of 1828. This 
incident brought out President Jackson’s ‘“‘ By the Eternal !” 





that if South Carolina resisted the United States he would 
bring her into submission even if he had to raise an addition] 
army and to create a new navy, and that, incidentally, he 
would also hang Calhoun higher than Haman. South Carolina 
was beaten in that juncture, but her course in that affair ga\; 
her the primacy among the Southern States which Virginia bid 
until then, and she held this ascendency until 1861. 

She furnished, just after the election of Lincoln, decided|, 
the most sensational episode in American bistory when 
seceded from the Union, brought ten other States in her s 
tion with her, precipitated a war which destroyed 500,000 liv 
absorbed billions and billions of dollars’ worth of property, ad 
which injected passions and prejudices into national polit 
that are still flaming in many Southern States, especially n 
South Carolina 

Another sensational incident was furnished by her when, » 
1890, her present senior Senator, Benjamin R. Tillman, oy 
threw the aristocratic caste which had been ruling that St 
from its Colonial days, gave the masses of her people, for 
first time, a voice in her affairs, ingrafted populism on Den 
cratic politics throughout the country, and thusnade the nom 
ination of William J. Bryan possible in 1896 and 1900. 

From the moment when the wheels of the government fi st 
began to turn, South Carolina bas been the creative point aid 
the disseminating centre of cataclysmic politics throughout te 
United States. In this Tillman-McLaurin affair the Palme to 
State is true to her traditions as a generator of tbe lurid «id 
the picturesque in public affairs. 

But South Carolina is the mother of many of the nati: ,’s 
greatest men, and her pages in American history glow with | he 
record of many brilliant deeds. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE pension list is larger by 2,000 names than it was a yar 
ago in spite of all the death losses. and the appropriation of 
$145,000,000 for pension payments during the year will fall sh ort 
of the amount needed to meet all demands by at least $150.00 
But the most significant statement in the report is that 45,574 
claims have been filed at the department on account of the war 
with Spain. ‘These figures seem almost incredible when it is re- 
membered that the war actually lasted only thirty days and that 
the number of men engaged in hostile action on land and sea was 
only a fewthousands. It does not follow, of course, that al! the 
claims filed will be granted, and probably a large proportion of 
them will fail for good and sufficient reasons. During the eleven 
months ending June 30th, 2,369 pensions were granted to inva 
lids coming out of the war, and to 1,156 Spanish-war widows 
and orphans. But the enormous number of claims filed shows 
an inclination on the part of the persons who served their coun 
try in that war period not altogether pleasing to contemplate. 
It looks very much as if patriotism was not an inspiring motive 
in many cases so inuch as a desire to get a chance for a steady 
pull at the cash-drawer of Uncle Sam. Fortunately the pen- 
sion department, as now administered, may be depended on to 
make proper discrimination between the unworthy and the 
worthy applicants for national bounty. 


If the Southern people will hear and heed the counsels and 
warnings of such experienced and representative men and lead- 
ers of opinion in their own section as Congressman Livingston, 
of Georgia, and Governor Tyler, of Virginia, they will not adopt 
any amendments to their State constitutions designed to exclude 
the negroes from the suffrage. Governor Tyler, who speaks for 
a State that has long had the proud distinction of leadership 
and domination of sentiment in the South, says that he does ‘* not 
believe that those who are called upon and required to exercise 
all the duties of citizenship, including the payment of taxes and 
the observance of the State laws, should be restricted in voting 
on all questions that affect the body politic.” But Conzress 
man Livingston utters a sharper, bolder, and more important 
truth when he warns his constituents that if Georgia follows the 
example of Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Carolinas in adopting 
negro disfranchisement the time may soon come when “ Con- 
gress will take the matter up with a view to affecting their rep- 
resentation” in that body. The creation of another sectional 
issue in American politics would be most deplorable. It is well 
that these facts should be recognized, and their bearing pointed 
out by representative Southern men like Mr. Livingston, who 
cannot be suspected of any lack of loyalty to Southern int«rests. 





It is natural that the world should put a large meaniig at 
this time into the speeches made at the recent banquet te: ered 
by the London Chamber of Commerce to the visiting de! gates 
of the New York chamber. Seldom, if ever, has there }.en al 
assemblage of men more truly representative of the wea!'h, the 
enterprise, the energy, the shrewd business sense and the capac: 
ity for large achievement which have made their age w!::\t it is 
than were brought together on this occasion. Lord Rot! schild, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie wer three 
among many hardly less conspicuous of the leaders «/ mod 
ern finance and industry gathered at the banquet bo rd for 
an evening of social cheer and good-fellowship, It was signifi 
cavit, ‘therefore, that the utterances of these men, the true rulers 
of the modern world, should teem with extreme friendliness aud 
faith in the establishment of permanent friendly relations be 
tween the nations which they represented; that all the ~)eakers 
should express the belief that Great Britain and the United 
States should rule the destinies of the world, and that their wr 
written alliance would always work for peace and the be uefit of 
mankind, These were the sentiments uttered by Lord [rassey, 
who made the address of welcome, and reaffirmed by Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup, who replied to it. They were echoed and a pproved 
by Foreign Secretary Lord Lansdowne, in his toast to President 
McKinley, by Lord Alverstone, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Griscom, 
and Ambassador Choate. It was the last who affirmed that avy 
real conflict between England and America is impossi ‘le. An 
who can doubt the truth of that affirmation? Men lik « ‘bese 4 
not utter idle and meaningless words even in afte, -dinnef 
speeches, nor do they make pledges or utter prophecies » ich at 
incapable of fulfillment, 
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AMONG those who befriended Abraham Lincoln in the 
arly days when he was struggling up to manhood through 
poverty and hard toil, 
was Dennis Hanks, of 
Charleston, Ill Mr. 
Hanks was a cousin of 
Lincoln's, and the future 
chief magistrate 
treated lke a member 
of the family. As the 
story goes, Mrs. Hanks 
repaired rents in the 
clothes of young Abra- 
bam, and “when she 
saw him coming would 
bang an extra pot in the 
fire-place, for he was a 
great eater, and was 
fond of the pioneer dish 
of mush and milk.” The 
Lincoln home at that 
time was at Goose Nest 


2 


was 





(RS. AMANDA POORMAN, COUSIN Prairie, several miles 
AED SOTHOOD FRIEND OF south of Charleston. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
One of the members of 


the Hanks family was Amanda, a daughter, who in after years 
married a Mr. Poorman. Mrs. Poorman is now living at Mat- 
toon, Ill. She is sixty-eight years of age and a widow, de- 
pendent upon her own exertions for her daily bread. Kind 
fricuds at Mattoon, led by Judge James F. Hughes, of that 
city, have undertaken to raise a fund sufficient for the mainte- 
vance of Mrs. Poorman during ber remaining years. The ob- 
ject is a most deserving one and will doubtless meet with a 
prompt and generous response from the American people. 

The choice of Professor Ira Remsen as the successor of Dr. 
Gilman in the presidency of Johns Hopkins University bas been 
received with expressions 
of the utmost satisfaction 
on the part of the alumni 
of that institution and 
the friends of higher edu- 
cation generally. The 
eminent fitness of the 
appointment will be no- 
where questioned. Dr. 
Remsen has filled the 
chair of chemistry at 
Johns Hopkins since 1876, 
and has become famous 
throughout the world for 
his scientific attainments, 
and for the valuable dis- 
coveries he has made in 
his special field of re- 
search. President Rem- 
is a native of New 
York City, where he was 
born in 1846. After grad- 
uating from the College 
of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1867, he spent 
several years in studying chemistry in German universities. 
On his return to America he accepted the professorship of 
chemistry and physics at Williams College, and remained there 
until called to Johns Hopkins. For years he has been regarded 
as a leading expert and authority in chemical science, and has 
often been called upon to render valuable service in this direc- 
tion, In 1881 he was invited by the city council of Boston to 
look into a peculiar condition of the city water, which was un- 
fit for use, owing to a disagreeable taste and odor. Dr. Remsen 
showed that the trouble was due to a large quantity of fresh- 
water sponge in one of the artificial lakes from which the water 
was drawn. The new president is a member of numerous scien- 
tific sovieties at home and abroad, and in 1882 was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences, on whose committees he has 
served with distinction, notably on the one that investigated 
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DR. IRA REMSEN, THE GREAT CHEM- 
IST, RECENTLY ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY, 


the glucose industry of the United States in 1884. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to the scientific journals of the day, and is the 


author of numerous scientific works of standard value. 

=Se\ enty-five years is a long span of time as the years go in 
our busy, expansive, and progressive West, and they cover many 
changes and much eventful his- 
tory. Because of this fact, the 
diamond anniversary of West- 
ern Reserve University, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, celebrated in 
June, was specially notable 
among the educational events 
of the recent commencement 
season. The foundations of the 
university were laid in the 
town of Hudson, Ohio, in 1826, 
the institution being originally 
known as Hudson College. The 
college was removed to Cleve- 
land in 1882, in order to avail 
itself of a gift of $500,000 made 
to it by Mr. Amasa Stone, of 
that city, on condition that the 
‘ehoval be made and that the name of the institution be 
changed to Adelbert College of Western Reserve University,” 
in Memory of an only son, Adelbert, who had been drowned 
While a student at Yale. The institution has had, on the whole, 
highly prosperous and successful history. It was one of the 
- - the country to open its doors to women, and it has al- 
. 4 stood for progress and breadth of view in all educational 
ines and departments, The -best and happiest year's in the life of 


ae S FRANCIS THWING, D. 
+» PRESIDENT OF WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


AND ADELBERT 
COLLEGE, 


the university began in 1890, when Rev. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., 
then pastor of a Congregational church in 
called to the presidency. D 


Minneapolis, was 
r. Thwing ranks among the first ed 
ucators of the day, and under his wise, energetic, and skilled 
leadership the institution has gained immensely in prestige, in- 
fluence, and numerical strength. Its total number of students 
is now nearly 800, and it bas a teaching staff of one hundred and 
thirty-nine. Dr. Thwing is a native of Farmington, Me 
graduate of Harvard, 


., anda 
He served fora time as ed 
itor of The Advance, of Chicago, the Congregational paper of 
the West. He is one of the most popular writers of the day on 
educational topics, and is the author of several successful books 
on similar themes, among the latter being “ 
American Life ” 
LESLIE’S 


class of "76. 


The American Col- 
Administration.” The 
WEEKLY have often been enriched with 
contributions from Dr. Thwing’s pen. 

When the Twenty-ninth Infantry, United States Volun- 
teers, Was mustered out of their country’s service at the Pre 


lege in and ‘* College 


columns of 


sidio, San Francisco, on 
May 10th, no prouder or 
happier soldier stepped 
out of the ranks than 
Corporal John W, Wil 
son, of Company M. 
Young Wilson’s entire 
term of service in the 
Philippines was highly 
creditable to him as a 
soldier, and he had al- 


ready been promoted 
for bravery, but it was 
on December 4th, 1900, 


that the event occurred 
which brought out in 
him the qualities of the 
true hero. On that day 
he and four others vol 
uuteered to go down the 





CORPORAL JOHN W. WILSON, PRo- G@Udaura River to se- 
MOTED FOR BRAVE DEEDS IN cure and return with 
THE PHILIPPINES. rations for the relief of 

Major Hawthorne’s col- 


ulmn, then exhausted and unable to proceed. The country 
through which Wilson and his comrades were compelled to pass 
was infested with the enemy, andthe undertaking was regarded as 
extremely perilous. The objective point was Calbayog, forty miles 
away—thirty by river and ten by sea. The expedition started 
at midnight in a native canoe, and traversed the.entire distance 
in nine hours, arriving at Calbayog in-safety. Rations were 
obtained, and the return journey, equally perilous, was success- 
fully made. Major Hawthorne’s command had then been with- 
out subsistence for four days except what they could forage on 
the country, and the reception accorded to Wilson and his brave 
companions was one long to be remembered. For his conduct 
at this time Wilson was recommended for a certificate of merit, 
a distinction richly merited. 

= Undoubtedly, the most noted fancier of the light-harness 
horse in Boston, and, for that matter, one of the most noted in 
the country, is John 
Shepard, of the Boston 
dry-goods house of Shep 
ard, Norwell & Co. 
Now in the prime of 
middle life, Mr. Shepard 
has, for years, been a 
lover of fine driving- 
horses, and, indeed, was 
a pioneer in arousing in- 
terest among wealthy 
men toward the pleas- 
ures of the * speedway” 
and the benefits of out- 
of- doors recreation be- 
hind fast steppers. His 
interest in horse-fancier- 
ing has been exclusively 
from the standpoint of 
the amateur, the gentle 
man driver. Neverthe- 
less, his deep and sus- 
tained enthusiasm long 
since developed Mr. Shepard into a really expert reinsman. 
With the Kentucky mare Blondine and the New Jersey Mill 
Boy, he drove a mile nearly twenty years ago to 2:22, which 
was a record unapproached for double-harness trotters. Blon- 
dine was a splendid product of the Wilkes blood, and after she 
had been retired from active road-work Mr. Shepard bought 
the California trotter Arab, to hitch with Mill Boy. When the 
latter, in turn, was ready for the pension of advanced age, the 
beautiful black mare Reina was purchased. She was bought 
from ex-Governor Merriam, of St. Paul, who had paid $23,000 
for the little horse. Reina was by St. Arnaud, out of the great 
brood-mare Mabel L. With Reina and Arab, Mr. Shepard did 
the course at Readville in 2:17!¢ before an immense throng 
that had gathered to see Arion, Directum, and Nelson contest 
fora prize of $15,000. The list of famous roadsters that Mr. 
Shepard has owned would represent a comfortable fortune. He 
owned Dick Swiveller, whose promise Mr. Shepard was the 
first to discover. This animal was sold to Frank Work, of New 
York, and the latter drove Swiveller to 2:16'; with his mate, 
Edward. Mr. Shepard owned the great racing mare Butter- 
fly, of Wilkes blood, and costing $10,000. Young Rolfe, the 
promising stallion for which Mr. Shepard paid $6,500 about 
sixteen years ago, was killed in an accident at Readville. He 
owned Benton Wilkes, a bay gelding that in 1895 made a record 
of 2:13 at Fleetwood Park, New York. Among Mr. Shepard's 
driving-horses of to-day is Senator L., having a record of 2:12, 
and whom Mr. Shepard drove, in company with Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson’s Boralma, to 2:12!s, thereby winning the record for 
the fastest amateur mile for trotters in double. As a driving 
mate for Reina he has Hattie R.; a mare that came to the front 
in 1898 with a record of 2:17!s. He has of late been driving 
his new gelding Altro L. with Reina. The gelding was pur- 
chased the past summer, and has a record of 2;11}44. Always 





JOHN SHEPARD, BOSTON’S 
HORSEMAN. 


NOTED 
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adhering to a strictly private stable, John Shepard has been 


a power in legitimate and recreative horse sports, particularly 
of the road, and his money and influence have done a deal to 
promote the widespread interest in Boston over superb horse 
flesh. 

F. Hopkinson Smith had returned from Europe with forty 
colors representing his summer’s work. 


water - A volume of 





F. HOPKINSON SMITH, WHO PAINTS, WRITES, AND BUILDS, 


short stories by Hopkinson Smith was announced for holiday 
publication. The list of lecturers that season at Yale included 
the name of Hopkinson Smith. At the same time came the 
news that the government had made a contract for an impor- 
tant piece of engineering work with Hopkinson Smith. Surely 
this particular Smith is one of those rare mortals who can be 
Jack of many tradesand master of each. When he is not paint- 
ing Venice, or writing Colonel Carters, or addressing audiences 
he is building light-houses or sea-walls. He built the light- 
houses at New London and at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, the 
jetties at the mouth of the Connecticut River, the stone ice- 
breaker around the light-houses at Bridgeport, the break-water 
at Block Island, the sea-wall surrounding Governor’s Island, in 
New York harbor, and the foundation of the Statue of Liberty. 
Mr. Smith recently caused more than 2 ~ild sensation in Mas- 
sachusetts by denouncing ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as-« vieious 
work, which, by the unfairness and violence of the views it 
spread among its readers, was largely responsible for the Civil 
War. 

=Spain has now a real King to rule over her instead of a 


Queen Regent, the young Alfonso having, on May 17th, 
reached the age 
of fifteen, the 
period when, 
under the 


Spanish law, he 
is entitled to 
the full rights 
of sovereignty. 
It is said that 
the Queen- 
mother will 
continue the di- 
rection of af 

fairs for an 

other year any 
way, a very 
sensible ar- 
rangement, 
Alfonso XIII. 
gives promise 
of being a wise, 
prudent, and 
good ruler. He 
has been care- 
fully educated 
with a view to 
the great re- 
sponsibility 
coming upon 
him, and bears 
the reputation 
of being a 
thoughtful, conscientious, and upright young man and a loving 
and dutiful son. The King has two sisters, Maria de las Mer- 

cedes and Maria Teresa. The marriage of the former a few 

months ago to a son of Count Caserta was the occasion of angry 

protests and threats on the part of certain turbulent elements 
in Spain, and some serious rioting. A sad and significant indi- 

cation of the young man’s new relation to the world comes in 

the report that the Spanish police have discovered an anarchist 

plot to assassinate the King at the very outset of his reign. In 

these and other things we havea forecast of the many grave 

and formidable problems which the young Spanish ruler must 

face. It will certainly require all the tact, wisdom, and firm- 

ness he possesses to keep Spain in the path of peace, ane at the 

same time in the way of progress and prosperity. Another ques- 

tion which he will have to settle for himself at an early date 

will be that of choosing a bride, a consort for his throne. It is 
reported that the good people of Madrid are already speculat 
ing as to who the chosen one shall be. 





ALFONSO OF SPAIN AND HIS MOTHER—THE 
KING HAS JUST ATTAINED THE 
LEGAL AGE. 











THE OLD SLOOP-OF-WAR ‘‘ WYOMING.” WHICH SILENCED THE JAPANESE THE NEW SINGLE-TURRETED MONITOR ‘‘ WYOMING” OF 1901. 
FORTS IN 1863. 


A NEW WAR-SHIP. THAT RECALLS A GLORIOUS VICTORY IN JAPAN. 
THE ‘ Wyomine,” Waich WILL PERPETUATE THE NAME’OF THE SISTER SHIP OF THE Historic “‘ KEARSARGE.”—[SEE PaGE 624.) 














FILIPINO TEACHERS AT THE NORMAL SCHOOL. AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS ADDRESSING THE TEACHEBS, 


INTRODUCING AMERICAN CIVILIZATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
THE First NoRMAL SCHOOL aT MANILA, WITH A LARGE ATTENDANCE OF NATIVE TEACHERS.—Photographed for ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by Ernest Staples.—{[SEE PAGE 624.) 











THE FULL FORM OF THE “INDEPENDENCE” DISCLOSED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Taomas W. Lawson’s PROPOSED CUP-DEFENDER, 43 SHE APPEARS IN Dry-pock at Boston.—Photographed for “ Leslie's Weekly” by Thomas E. Marr. 





GOING TO HEADQUARTERS FOR THEIR WAR NEWS. A CHINESE BAND WHOSE INSTRUMENTS AND MUSIC ARE EQUALLY PICTURESQUE, 
John Ellett, Memphis, Tenn. John Frederick, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


“SEE MY NEW CLOTHES !” THREE GENERATIONS IN THE STEPS OF LIFE. MEXICAN BOYS IN SOUTH CALIFORNIA, 
R. H. Lesesne, New York. Charles H. Bump, Jr., Hudson, N. Y. Edward Kiechle, Evansville, Ind, 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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WILL GERMANY CHALLENGE THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

WASHINGTON, June 15th, 1901.—A war for commercial 
supremacy, important and fiercely waged, is under way in the 
Latin-American countries, and is certain to grow more and 
more intense each year. The restrictions placed on European 
immigrants by the United States, which grow ever more se- 
vere, will turn those seeking new homes in the Western world 
from our own shores to those of the vast countries below the 
equator. There is the only available outlet where thousands 
may find abundant and attractive land. As a result of the 
rapid development of manufacturing industries in the Old 
World anid the necessity of new markets, South America, which 
is a good and prosperous customer in foreign trade, will receive 
careful attention. The British colonies of the South Pacific are 
too far away to be available for the average'immigrant, South 
Africa is not attractive, and, in fact, no part of the world is 
to-day so inviting to European colonists of all nationalities as 
South America. 

Of the six and a half million square miles of territory from 
the Caribbean Sea to Terra del Fuego, a very small fraction 
belongs to any foreign Power. With the exception of the Brit- 
ish, French, and Dutch Guianas, the entire country, capable of 
supporting fifty times the present population, is under free gov- 
ernment. 

England has for many years controlled the commercial in- 
terests of the Argentine Republic, and has had a lion’s share of 
Brazil’s trade. Her commercial relations with these two coun- 
tries have assumed enormous proportions, resulting in English 
banks, steamship companies, business houses, and railroads on 
every hand. Her one rival which now is wresting away her 
prestige aud influence is Germany. This is especially true in 
Brazil, where the Emperor William’s ambitions are unbounded. 
To enlarge the prosperous and growing colonies of the father- 
land, and to raise the red, white, and black flag over the three 
southern States of the republic— Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catharina, and Parani—if this can be accomplished without 
too great a sacrifice, is undoubtedly his ambition and plan. 
That this is the ultimate intention is everywhere apparent, is 
confessed secretly by the Germans already there, and is admit- 
ted by all who have made a careful and unbiased study of the 
subject. Maps have been printed by a large publishing concern 
of Berlin, with or without the knowledge of the government, 
showing a “ Hinterland” in southern Brazil under the German 
flag. ‘Their appearance created much comment by the news- 
papers of all South America, and the agitation has aroused con- 
siderable feeling among the various republics. 

Of a total population estimated at 14,000,000, there are up- 
ward of 3,000,000 foreigners in Brazil. Included in this num- 
ber are 800,000 Portuguese, 1,300,000 Italians, 300,000 Germans, 
75,000 Africans, 100,000 French, English, and Spanish citizens, 
and the rest made up of a large number of nationalities. In 
the north of the republic, from Babia to the boundary, there 
are not more than 150,000 foreigners ; the others are scattered 
over the States of central and southern Brazil. The State of 
Espirito Santo has 200,000 Germans, Italians, and Portuguese. 
Sao Paulo has 800,000 divided among the same three national- 
ities. The States of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes have 
about 300,000 aliens. In Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, 
and Parana there are over 800,000 foreigners, about 225,000 be- 
ing Germans. In point of numbers, the foreign elements in the 
republic rank as Portuguese, Italian, and German. Consider- 
ing their political and commercial importance, it is well to 
notice the various occupations of these three nationalities and 
their positions in society. 

The Italians are largely small farmers, laborers, and serv- 
ants. They till the fields, pick the coffee, build the railroads, 
and are engaged in menial employments. A small percentage 
of the better classes are teachers, importers, and store-keepers. 
Asa rule they have little to do with the politics of the country, 
and bave an ambition to return to Italy as soon as possible. 
The Portuguese element, as is natural from their citizenship 
of the mother country, bolds important places in the affairs of 
Brazil. They are found in every occupation and business, but 
the majority are small tradesmen, laborers, and servants. 
Many are wealthy and influential, and have become citizens 
of their adopted country. 

In every respect the Germans are the most influential and 
progressive of the three nationalities. They have the whole- 
sale business of the entire country well in hand, rivaled only by 
the English, whom they are rapidly superseding, and in the three 
southern States are practically monopolists. Banks, schools, 
colleges, engineering, manufacturing industries, mechanics, 
and agriculture occupy their attention. Everywhere througb- 
out the republic German interests are developing very rapidly ; 
but this is especially true in the three southern States so pleas- 
ing to the eyes of Emperor William as he looks for new fields 
of conquest. 

Paranagua, the harbor city of the State of Parana, is con- 
nected with the capital, Curityba, by a railroad 111 kilometers 
long, which runs through a succession of German, Italian, and 
Russian colonies. The import business of this port is entirely 
in the hands of Germans. Two of the largest colonies in Brazil 
are in the State of Santa Catharina-Joinville and Blumenau. 
The former was founded by the Hamburg Colonization Com- 
pany under a charter issued by Emperor Dom Pedro. Blu- 
menau was founded in 1852. These two cities of from 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants are German in every respect. The munici- 
pal government of Blumenau is entirely in their hands. Both 
cities have German schools, gymnasiums, newspapers, banks, 
clubs, singing societies, breweries, Protestant. and Catholic 
churches, and, in fact, are so like the cities of the fatherland 
that they could be transported to the Rhine valiey and continue 
their existence with few changes in the mode of life. Blumenau 
is connected with a daughter colony, Sao Bento, by a turnpike 
road ninety kilometers long, and still more to the south is the 
prosperous colony of Brusque, founded in 1860. Radiating 


HER FOOTHOLD IN BRAZIL. 


from these places, 300 miles of good roads lead to the German 
colonies occupying large tracts of land moré in the interior of 
the country. 

In Rio Grande do Sul, the extreme southern State, the Ger- 
man element is more numerously represented and more influen- 
tial than in any other section of the republic. The capital, Rio 
Grande, has comparatively few Germans in a total population 
of about 200,000, but the entire import business is in their 
hands. The same thing is true of Pelotos, a city of some 100,000 
inhabitants. Twelve hours’ travel to the north is the colony of 
San Lourenco of 20,000 people, all Germans. Porto Alegee, 
with 50,000 citizens, has a German population of 15,000, whicb 
monopolizes the wholesale and import trade and owns many of 
the important industries. From the German city of San Leo 
poldina a long line of colonies of the same nationality extends 
westward along the ‘‘ Jacuby ” River and the ‘‘ Serra Geral” 
range of mountains. All of these colonies, whether devoted to 
agriculture or manufacturing, are very prosperous and rapidly 
increasing in population. The life, habits, language, and busi- 
ness relations are thoroughly those of the fatherland. Even 
the blacks in these settlements speak German, and cannot make 
themselves understood in Portuguese. 

These colonies are made up of citizens decidedly monarchistic 
in tendency and sympathy. They are in a certain way patri- 
otic toward the land of their adoption, for which they have 
little feeling except that of contempt, but are more interested 
in advancing the prestige, influence, and business interests of 
Germany. Lamberg, a German of twenty years’ residence in 
Brazil, in bis book just issued, which is one of the most elabo- 
rate works of recent years concerning the people, industries, 
and history of that country, entitled ‘ Brasilien Land und 
Leute,” says, ‘‘ What a wonderful influence is possible to the 
225,990 Germans in southern Brazil if they stand united and 
harmonious. 

‘*In all political views, the Brazilians mistrust the North 
Americans. The Monroe Doctrine is held here, as well as in the 
countries of the river Plate, as a bait which will mislead the 
Latin-American countries, and will bring them eventually un- 
der the dominion of the North American republic. In South 
America there is a better disposition toward Europeans than 
Americans. The people are more in sympathy with the citizens 
of southern and western Europe than with Anglo-Saxon North 
Americans, who are more distant. The voyage to Europe is 
made in from fourteen to sixteen days, while that to the United 
States requires from twenty to twenty-three days. Germans 
are better received than North Americans, and from _year to 
year, especially since the Franco-Gérman war of 1870, this fa- 
vorable opinion bas so increased that Germany has outgeneraled 
all other nations in political relations, with the possible excep- 
tion of England.” 

It is evident that everything possible is being done by Ger- 
many to foster and increase this favorable impression. Expert 
consuls have been sent to all the larger cities of Brazil, who are 
using every means to develop the trade and influence of their 
country. Some of the best diplomats in the service have occu- 
pied the legation at the capital, and the present incumbent of 
the post is one of the richest and most widely trained men in 
the employ of the Emperor. 

The steamship servic: from Bremen and Hamburg to all the 
large South American ports bas been gradually extended and 
improved until the ships of these lines are magnificent speci- 
mens of marine architecture, especially adapted to trade in the 
tropics. Thousands of German traveling men who have mas- 
tered the Portuguese language spend their time studying the 
needs of the wholesale and retail merchants and building up 
immense trade interests which make the influence of the father- 
land more and more powerful. 

Those who have studied the question of South American pol- 
itics from a distance, and short-sighted diplomats, are slow to 
believe that the Germans in Brazil are less loyal than in our 
own country. The comparison is not fair. Conditions are 
widely different. Our own republic offers stable government, 
justice to all, the best of educational] facilities, and lofty ideas 
in political affairs which quickly Americanize immigrants of 
any nationality. All these important factors are wanting in 
our great sister republic of the South. Her political situation 
is most critical, with threatened revolutions, a most burden- 
some debt, and a business depression which shows little evi- 
dence of improvement. The citizens of the three southern 
States are more progressive than their countrymen of the North, 
due largely to the influence of the foreign population, and are 
little in sympathy with the federal government. A canvass of 
the situation, made by the writer while in those States, indi- 
cates that the German flag would be cordially welcomed. 

Brazil by itself would be able to offer feeble resistance to the 
forces of any foreign Power. Her regular army consists of 
about 25,000 men, on paper, but as a matter of fact there are 
scarcely more than half that number in actual service. Well- 
equipped, and possessed of undoubted bravery, the Brazilian 
soldier is badly trained and altogether a poor fighting machine. 
The country’s navy consists of the following vessels : Two sec- 
ond class battle-ships, seven coast -defense vessels, two gun 
boats, two first-class cruisers, fourteen other boats. These ves- 
sels are in wretched condition, and would not be half an antag- 
onist for one heavy battle-ship. The encient fortresses of the 
seacoast cities are equally weak, and possess few modern guns. 

The only hope of the South American countries against for- 
eign colonization schemes is in the United States. Distasteful 
as is the Monroe Doctrine to their politicians, it is the safe- 
guard under which they take refuge whenever threatened. It 
is the avowed intention of these countries to form an alliance 
and establish a new anti-foreign doctrine in their hemisphere. 
Brazil is not less afraid that Germany will take southern Brazil 
than she is that Germany, England, and the United States will 
come to some understanding in regard to the partition of her 
territory. The visits of President Campos Salles, of Brazil, and 


President Roca, of the Argentine Republic, and the proba! le 
meeting of these two or their successors with the executive of 
Chili, are preliminary to this much-hoped-for combination of 
the Jacobine variety. Until some agreement of this natu:e, 
Brazil must look to the United States to frustrate the designs of 
the Germans. Will Germany fight the United States to gx in 
her end? This is the question which puzzles diplomats aid 
statesmen alike. Our own government, through the Depa +- 
ment of State, is kept thoroughly informed on every move in 
South America, and elaborate reports from all the consuls have 
been made. While no statement has been made, it is genera |y 
believed that these reports indicate an alarming condition of 
affairs affecting our trade with the Latin-American repub) cs 
and seriously menacing sections of their territory. 

Our naval officers openly express their desire to try G r 
many’s metal, and wherever the two nationalities come i) to 
contact outside the home countries bad blood is evident. G +r 
manpy has gauged her navy by our own. Her entire politi al 
attitude is hostile to the United States, and the rupture so p \; 
rowly averted at Manila Bay is bound to break out before ms ay 
years have passed. E. G. Post 


The « Constitution.”’ 


A WIZARD named * Nat”’ Herreshoff, 
Who lives in Bristol town, 
Constructor of torpedo-boats 
And ships of great renown, 
Has lately built a masterpiece 
To race upon the blue— 
A cup-defender never matched 
For speed and beauty, too. 


The swallow lent his arrowy wing, 
The duck her shelly breast ; 

The foam to sail-cloth snowy white 
Was changed at his behest ; 

And the spirit of a pirate came 
And whispered in his ear 

Just where to find the rakish hull 
Of an old-time privateer. 

The sweetest thing of wood and steel 
That ever spread a sail, 

She lightly skims the dark-blue sea 
And flies before the gale. 

A cloud of dazzling canvas towers 
Above her slender spars, 

And her mainmast is so very tall 
It seems to touch the stars. 
Hail, Constitution ! peerless craft, 

The second of your name ; 
You too shall meet a British boat 
And win the meed of fame. 
The frigate sunk the Guerriére, 
The yacht will keep it up, 
And score another victory 


To still retain the cup. MINNA IRVING 


Christian Science and Hypnotism. 


(Continued from page 616.) 
only twenty-five cases, while the treatment was broken off in 
twelve cases. Another reputable authority, who treated with 
hypnosis seventy-seven cases of a very stubborn trouble in chil- 
dren of ages from three to eighteen years, effected either very 
marked improvement or complete cures in all but eight cases 
with one or more hypnotic sittings. 

If anything could be accomplished by telling marvelous sto- 
ries, there is an abundance of them of an entirely credible sort 
that may be collected from the records of experiments with 
hypnotism. Nor is thereany reasonable doubt that most of the 
patent medicines, as well as no small proportion of the loses 
given heretofore by the regular practitioners, so far as they are 
really productive of any beneficial results at all, operate upon 
precisely the same principles as those which control the cures of 
hypnotism and Christian Science alike. 

Now, one of the most noticeable and discreditable things 
about the behavior of the devotees of the latter is this they 
are peculiarly bitter in denouncing and discrediting al! \ther 
methods of healing which are most closely akin to, and evel 
substantially the same with, their own. “ Faith cure,’ hyp- 
notic healings, the bread pills and colored water of r ular 
practitioners, ‘‘ prayer cure,” quack medicines, and ev: . the 
calm and cheerful trust in God that owns no allegiance » the 
vagaries of Mrs. Eddy, are particularly obnoxious to the : ‘bris- 
tian Scientist of the more pronounced type. 

But perhaps it is argued that most of these other cures 
imply a dangerous aud even immoral submission to oti er i- 
fluences than those which Christian Science uses. This s not 
at all necessarily true. For healing of one’s self by si {-sug 
gestion and self-control is not peculiar to Christian ‘ence. 
All the way from the philosopher Kant, who would no’ allow 
himself to think of the pain which, when he gave atten ion to 
his chest, was always there, down to the nurse of good ¢ mov 
sense who tells the child, ‘‘ Don’t mind it and it wo ¢ but 
you,” or from the Indian Logi who by mental influence thinks 
to separate wholly his soul from its dependence upon th. body, 
down to the chief practitioners of this American Logi-1, 00¢ 
principle operates all the way through. 

Christian Scientists: are, however, of all these forms f heal: 
ing by suggestion, about the least ‘* scientific.” Do tiey not 
perform cures? Undoubtedly they do. But in no respect si 
entifically. The science of the Indian Logi is much more ela 
orate concerning the control of the body by the mind tba is that 
of the authorities among Mrs. Eddy’s followers in th!s coul 
try. The knowledge of what they are about possesse: by the 
leading bypuotists in Europe and this country is incomparably 
superior to either. The doetors who embody suggestive ther* 
peutics in their prescriptions—after all that is yroret ond vet 
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true about them has been said—are wuch superior io intelli- 
gence to the mental healers of the Christian Science order. 

Indeed, one of the chief objections to the use made of mental 
healing by the so-called Christian Scientists is its ignorant and 
indiscriminate character. This character is the source of its 
alarming influence and, as well, of the mischief to the bodies 
and minds of men which it is working, and which it is sure to 
work increasingly in the future. 

I may be asked two questions in view of the position which 
has been taken in my previous statements. Do you not think 
that Christian Science has some truth on its side, and has done 
real good to many in relieving their bodies and minds? And 
would you advise substituting hypnotism, or quack medi- 
cines, or Indian Logism in its stead? To the first question 
l answer: Yes, undoubtedly. But for this very reason, among 
others, its mischievous tendencies are the more powerful. To 
the second question I answer: No, scarcely. What I should 
recommend is, of course, the intelligent and discriminating use 
of the great principle of the control of the mind over the body. 
But as to the cure of Christian Scientists themselves, as well as 
of many of their more virulent opponents—that is another 
matter. Pe a 
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Stringing Cables for the 
Greatest Bridge in the World. 


THE progress of the great East River Bridge bas reached 
its most interesting stage. A few weeks ago the first wire was 
stretched between the towers like the first web of a spider’s net. 
The single strand has grown until foot-bridges extend from 
shore to shore, over which it is possible for any person who is 
able-bodied to pass in safety. 

Workmen have covered the airy structure like so many spi- 
ders, while thousands of curious eyes have watched them from 
the decks of ferry-boats and from both sides of the river. A 
ticklish job theirs has been, but one to their own liking. To 
them the progress of the work has been a series of successive 
triumphs and of obstacles overcome. There was genuine satis- 
faction among them when the towers were finished, and still 
more when the saddles, weighing thirty-five tons each, were 
raised to the tops of the four towers in order to hold the great 
cabies that will reach from shore to shore. The stringing of 
the first wire was another triumph, and then the beginning and 
completion of the foot-bridges, until they were ready to have 
Mayor Van Wyck, of New York, and the bridge commissioners 
pass over, rounded out their pleasure at seeing the great struct- 
ure grow. 

What manner of men are these, one may ask, who spend their 
lives face to face with eternity and only a step between ? There 
are a great many hazardous occupations carried on at the daily 
risk of life, but none where the strain is so constant and the 
peril always so near. The fireman and the soldier rush into dan- 
ger when they are nerved for it, and then have a long period 
for relaxation. The sailor spends more than three-quarters of 
his time below, and when he goes aloft he has ropes to hold him; 
but here is the bridge-builder, with only a step—a mere slip— 
between him and eternity. Sure-footed he must be, it is cer- 
tain. Then he must have a cool head, a steady nerve, and a fine 
digestion. There are days in every person’s life when he has no 
taste for work—days when the lawyer cannot think, when the 
accountant cannot add, when the author cannot write. And 

ery often the digestion, or indigestion, accounts for it. It al- 
nost always does in the case of the bridge-builder, and when 
1 man thinks he is going to feel dizzy he ‘‘ knocks off” for 
he day, and waits until his stomack resumes its normal func- 
tion. He does not have to bring around a doctor’s certificate to 
satisfy his employer that he does not care to work. He simply 
ays he does not feel like it, and there is never any urging. No 
lyspeptics work aloft. 

Rough men they are, no doubt, for when there is relaxation 
rom terrible strain human beings are apf to rebound—to go to 
xtremes. The bridge-builders have a soft side, nevertheless. 
ometimes.one of. their number falls, and when he does it 

\ sually has but one meaning—the coroner ; no one ever thinks 

a doctor. In such cases the bridge builders have ever been 
| ompt to subscribe liberally for funeral expenses and to help 

dead man’s family. Almost always a number of them have 

‘ken half a day off to attend the funeral, showing a respect 

‘ the dead as sincere as that of the miners. 

‘They are born, not made,” said a foreman the other day, 
in speaking of these hardy men. 

‘‘ Where do they come from ?” he repeated. 

‘ Well, they grow up most frequently from boys. I mean 
tiat when we employ a boy to carry water or rivets up to the 
then he gets accustomed to climbing and acquires a liking for 

rk aloft. The first thing you know he will be heating rivets, 
a \datlast riveting. If he should not be taken on asa work- 
tian ina few months, he may enter the service of a railroad, 
al there, if he is not a brakeman, he may go in the construc- 
tou corps. He will do quite hazardous work repairing rail- 
road bridges, besides keeping familiar with this kind of employ- 
ment. When a great suspension bridge is again started he will 
& forward ready to receive the higher grade of pay. 

‘* Sailors, do we take sailors ?” exclaimed the foreman. ‘“ No. 
It rarely happens that sailors make good bridgemen. In fact, 
I do not hesitate to say that they are the hardest men we ever 
have to train, Understand, one would think that they would 
be just_the ones wanted. They often think so themselves. I 
have had them come to me, saying that they could do anything 
My only to have them go up on a bridge to be paralyzed with 
ear. 

‘ The difference,” he continued, ‘‘is here. The sailor has 
Something for his hands, while a bridgeman has nothing but a 
plu:form for his feet. The sailor receives his ship all rigged. 


that is, he has to build the 
This makes him careful. 

‘‘A bridgeman walks about on the beams in mid-air as easily 
as he would on the ground. The trick of it is to learn to brace 
against the wind. That is where all the fatalities occur, for if 
the wind lets up suddenly, a man is apt to lose his balance and 
fall. The timid rarely ever lose their lives. Fatal accidents 
come most frequently to the careless and the foolhardy.” 

Stand under the bridge for any length of time and you will 
hear the workmen yell at intervals as a warning that some- 
thing has fallen which may land on a person’s head. No one 
with experience spends any time loitering under the frame- 
work on either shore. A keg of nails in falling acquires the 
momentum of a charge from a Gatling gun. A screw has al- 
most the penetrating force of a Flobert rifle-ball, and it is a 
serious matter to have it strike one on the head. Few appreci- 
ate the dangers, underhead and overhead, that must be met 
while the work of building such a structure as an immense 
bridge is going on. Caution is constantly necessary. 

The completion of the foot-bridges 1s preliminary to string- 
ing the cables, a work that is now going on. It is not often 
that a bridge of this size is built, but there have been marked 
improvements in the methods of cable-working since the old 
Brooklyn Bridge was begun, about twenty years ago. The 
strands of fine wire ending at the anchorages are drawn gently 
up over the towers and across the foot-bridge by improved ma- 
chinery. The wire is on a reel. The end is passed through a 
pulley and fastened to the anchorage beneath, while a rope at- 
tached to the pulley is drawn across the river, thus carrying 
two strands of wire from the reel instead of one. With reels of 
wire on either shore, it is not a matter of a great while to carry 
across the wires that are to form one of the smaller cables, nine- 
teen of which form one of the great cables. There are 291 
strands in each of the smaller cables, and by means of an ellip 
tical strand-shoe the length of each one can be gauged to five 
sixteenths of an inch, or as near it as the changes of tempera- 
ture will permit. By this new device also the lower or upper 
strand can be let out or tightened before it is made fast to 
a pin. But when these 291 strands of wire have been stretched 
they are loose and unwieldy, bending in every direction like a 
mass of tangled hair. They are straightened out and brought 
together in a compact cable by treading, a primitive but effect 
ive method which has not been improved upon since the first 
suspension bridge with towers and wire cables was built. Twen- 
ty-five men will tread each cable with their feet until the wires 
assume the shape desired and the cable becomes hard and 
round. It is for this purpose chiefly that the foot-bridges have 
been built. Strong side-ropes will be strung, and these will 
support the men while they tread the cables. 

After each small cable has been wound with wire to preserve 
its shape, it must be lifted into the saddles on top of the towers, 
and the pins in its ends must be anchored securely in the ma- 
sonry of either shore. When the nineteen kave been completed 
for each big cable, they will be bound together, and then the 
cables will be ready to receive their load. There are to be 

10,379 wires in each of the cables, each 0.165 inch in diameter. 
The wire has a breaking strength of 100 tons to the square inch. 

Many strange things will be encountered in adjusting the 

weights of the bridge before the floors are laid and it assumes 
its final shape. After a cable is completed, the wires on the 
southerly side will expand when the sun shines bright at mid- 
day, while those on the shady side are taut. This disarranges 
the cable materially, and in case of those already in use it brings 
the norma! bottom around on the side, turning the strands that 
extend to the floor beams of the foot-bridge around with it. 
Again, when a load is placed on a foot-bridge, the cable at the 
point directly above is bent down at right angles, while the 
cable rises all along the rest of its length, raising the temporary 
bridge with it, and throwing it out of shape. 
- After the four great cables have been completed, the floor 
beams will be laid, as practice has found it more expedient to 
put them in before the trusses. At first, the lowest point in the 
floor will be in the middle of the bridge, and not until the 
trusses are in place will it assume the arched curve which is 
intended to give it strength. _By the trusses is meant all the 
skeleton frame-work on the sides of the roadway and overhead. 
As the work reaches this stage it becomes simpler, and any 
good mechanic would be able to throw the numbered beams to- 
gether. 

All the steel for the bridge bas been waiting at the yards of 
the makers for some time, and there will be no delays on ac 
count of slowness in receiving material. In fact, most of it has 
been ready for a year, yet no blame attaches to any ome because 
it has not been used before. The truth is the bridgemen have 
outstripped the early computations of the time needed for the 
completion of their work, and two years will prohably see the 
bridge in use. Its end in Manhattan will be at Norfolk Street, 
while Delancey Street is to be widened as far as the Bowery 
for a suitable approach. The Brooklyn end will be just west of 
Havemeyer Street. The main span is to be 1,600 feet long and 
the entire bridge between terminals 7,900 feet, or one mile and 
a half. The width of the bridge is to be 118 feet, its minimum 
height above mean high water 135 feet, and the height of the 
centre of the cables at the top of the towers above high water 
335 feet. There will be tracks for the elevated railroad and for 
trolley-cars, as well as driveways, two footpaths, and paths for 
bicycles. It will cost, when completed, $12,000,000. This does 
not take into account the large amounts spent for property for 
the approaches, not all of which has been bought. 

It is perhaps a safe but not a pleasant feat to cross the foot- 
bridges at this time, and few need regret that visitors have been 
forbidden to the airy structures. Steady as the foot-bridges 
look from below they will be found to have two unpleasant mo- 
tions as soon as one starts out on them. One is swaying from 
side to side. The other is up and down, as the wind sweeps 
along beneath and gives them the uneven surface of ‘‘ rubber- 
ice.” The ascent, whether by ladder or along the cables from 
the shore, is easy when compared with the descent. Nearly 
every inexpert person who has gone up the ladders in the towers 
with ease has found the descent terrorizing, and it has been 
pretty much the same in going down the foot-paths. 

; ‘ H. I. Hazeton. 


The bridgeman has to rig his ; 
structure before he steps on it. 






Leading [len of Germany. 


By C. Frank Dewey. 

Amone the distinguished foreigners sojourning at present in our 
city is Herr Director-General Ballin. a leading democrat of the his- 
toric German seaport 
Hamburg. Mr. Ballin is 
one of the huge pillars 
which support the father 
land. It is mainly due to 
his far-seeing policy and 
personal initiative that 
German shipping facilities 
have penetrated the re- 
motest parts on the com- 
mercial map of the world, 
and it is his genius mainly 
which has not only elevat- 
ed the old Hansa town of 
Hamburg to its former 
prosperity and prestige, 
but he has also been in- 
strumental in finding a 
ready outlet for Germany's 
growing over- production 
in foreign markets. It is 
yet within memorable dis 
tance when the great Bis- 
marck was busily engaged 
in cementing German 
unity and establishing her 
prestige abroad — when 
German manufacturers 
served foreign exporters, 
as it were—that this far- 
seeing and clever strat- 
egist stepped in and placed 
himself at the head of suffi- 
cient capital, and public confidence in support of his well-matured and 
far-reaching plans. Bismarck’s retirement from office, and residence 
at Friedrichsruhe, served indirectly as an impetus to Hamburg’s as- 
pirations in this direction, and under Mr. Ballin’s clever lead the looms 
and artisans of industrious Germany had little time to spare ; indeed, 
her neighbors, chiefly England and English ship-yards, were called 
upon to assist in her prosperity. 

In his absorbing effort on behalf of his country, Mr. Ballin has 
never turned his eye from America. Like the Spanish mariner who 
persisted in a western course, Mr. Ballin bas ever directed his ener 
gies in cementing a cordial feeling with the United States, and by 
timely and liberal expenditures has increased transportation facilities, 
and therewith a cordial fellowship between the two countries. A fine 
psychologist and student of opportunities, he knows, as few others, 
perhaps, our needs and idiosyncrasies. He is an industrious student 
of passing events, and pre-eminently fitted to govern ; and although 
ever ready to invite the opinion of his trusted chiefs, as Messrs. 
Storm, Barnbrock, and others in charge of some of the more impor- 
tant departments of the Hamburg-American Steamship Company, he 
possesses the rare faculty of * boiling down” a legion of detail which 
surrounds him daily, and with the promptitude natural to great minds 
he forms a decision and sticks to it 

The result of his latest move on the lines of a bold and progressive 
policy, as we all know, is the Deutschland. His idea, of course, 
was purely commercial, yet to the student of current events it must 
be clear that a large measure of patriotism had its share in it. With 
this prominent democrat, and son of the most democratic city on the 
continent, it was to be nothing less than a monument to the united 
fatherland, whose flag is to carry Germany's greetings to remote 
parts, but chiefly and at frequent intervals to remind the large number 
of Germans in America, and not less native Americans as well, of 
Germany's neighborly feeling and friendly intentions. A huge 
swimming hotel, in fact a small island, built and furnished at great 
expense, and manned by a staff, every one of which, from the commo 
dore down, is a picked man, experienced and willing, and on which 
the most exalted title possible, that of a united nation, ** the Deutsch 
land,” has been conferred, now calls at frequent intervals at our shores 
to convey hundreds in sumptuous ease, and with unfailing regularity, 
across the mighty Atlantic to European ports. This work alone en- 
titles Mr. Ballin to the esteem and appreciation of both nations. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Ballin was by no means surprised at the 
unusual success of his last venture. In addition to a rise in the value 
of the company’s shares it has given an unmistakable impetus to Ger- 
man shipping generally, and a steady increase in Germany’s over- pro- 
duction is naturally expected. Accordingly, Mr. Ballin is keeping his 
eye in all directions, with the result that he is establishing new lines 
to West India, China, South Africa, and almost everywhere, In short, 
his far-seeing judgment has become prominent in the counsels of Ger- 
many, and it was not long ere the present Kaiser, with his character- 
istically clear estimate of men and events, honored Mr. Ballin with 
distinguished medals and an intimation that a way to the peerage is 
open to him. But, true to the old Hansa spirit, this sturdy son of con- 
servative Hamburg prefers to remain a patriot and rest on the merits 
of his labor as a citizen and a man. It isin this capacity, as director- 
general of one of the largest steamship companies in Europe, that he 
has just returned from a trip around the world, and possibly for the 
twentieth time sojourns in our midst, cementing old friendships and 
forming new. Under the diplomatic chaperonship of Mr. Emil Boas, 
who is head and chief representative of the line on this continent, Mr. 
Ballin will hardly fail to become convinced of our unusual prosperity, 
and his future plans, to judge by the past, will doubtless run on lines of 
continued amity and good will 





ALBERT BALLIN, 


ESQ. 


Two years ago, after four months of exhausting brain-work, I was 
dimly speculating on how I could have a holiday in the spring. New 
York was choked with business and excitement. and an ocean trip 
alone would hardly set me right again. In this dilemma it chanced 
that I met, on one of the dreariest days of the whole year, a friend in 
the club. He heard my tale of woe, and said: “ Why, man, go to 
England ; go to the continent.” Now, how to go and reach these 
countries may be found in any tourist guide, but what is not so well 
known, and still very essential to our bodily comfort, is to know the 
most comfortable, convenient, and priceworthy hotel, where we may 
find ‘'a home from home,” as it were, and reliable merchants who 
will supply our needs at honest values. As most travelers make a bee 
line for London—a world in itself—it will doubtless interest many 
to know that few hotels, even those built in recent years. equal 
the Savoy, Claridge’s, the Cecil, or Great Central and Russell hotels. 
All of these are strictly first-class, with a fair tariff and an absolutely 
reliablecode. Mr. W. D. Collins, manager of the Savoy Hotel, is a cos- 
mopolitan ; he knows Americans and their ways, and is purticularly 
fitted, both by education and experience, to extend a very cordial 
greeting to our countrymen. 

Crossing the English Channel by Dover and Calais to the continent, 
we are struck by the generous and hospitable treatment of the North- 
ern Railway of France, whose service very fitly. resembles that of 
our own New York Central. There is a very punctilious and atten- 
tive service on this line, which, from its magnificent station at Ca- 
lais, radiates in all directions, and from whence direct trains run to 
all the principal places in the south of France. Itis but a step, as it 
were, from Calais to Cologne,a town doubtless famihsr to many a 
tourist ; but perhaps less known is the entirely new. Monopob Hotel, 
whose general manager, Herr Schaaf, together with-the° genial Mr. 
Auer, manager of the Kilner Hof, are the most hospitable hételiers in 
the historic — of the Rhine country. And thence, continuing by 
boat to Bonn, the great and well-known university town, with the grand 
Hotel Royal, called the home of princes, and presided over by genial 
Mr. Eisenmenger, let us pass up the historic river to Mainz and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and further on to Berlin, which is the Mecca 
of all continental voyageurs. There is no end of hotels in the imperial 
city. but the knowing ones ever select Herr Miihhn,’s Grand Hétel 
de Rome, the Continental, or the Kaiserhof as the most sumptuous 
and best equipped houses in the Hauptstadt. Berlin. like New York, 
has become a great market. Bazaars of considerable magnitude now 
invite merchants from remotest parts. and it is worth a day’s travel 
to visit Manheimer’s and talk with Mr. H. L. Miiller, one of the chiefs, 
who has lived long enough in this country to become a citizen, but for 
some years past has been in charge of the foreign department in this, 
by all odds, the largest cloak-house on the continent. 

The main thoroughfares of Berlin present a most bizarre appear- 
ance, and the shops afford a lesson in artful decoration. Nowhere in 
Europe have I seen more interesting windows than those of Herr 
George Aron, 75 Friedrich Strasse, containing some of the most costly 
and rare specimens in gems and jewelry. This firm is known asa large 
buyer of rough diamonds in Africa, which are given shape and finish 
in their own vast establishment. Like the Bank of England, their 
mercantile code represents the integrity of a ceatury, and has earned 
for them an enviable reputation. There are still others worth men- 
tioning, like a visit to Werthheimer’s bazaar. in the Leipziger Strasse, 
which is said to be larger than the Bon Marché in Paris, and fully as 
big as New York's department storés. But space and the reader's 
patience necessarily measure the industry of my pen. and accord- 


ingly I will reserve a lot of equally interesting information for my 
next chapter. . 


THE tonic that is a tonic—Abbott’s, the Original Angostura 
Bitters. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
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THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE BIG ARMY TRANSPORT ‘‘ INGALLS” TOPPLED OVER IN DRY-DOCK AT THE ERIE BASIN.—THE LOWER DRAWING SHOWS THE WRECK OF THE FERRY-BOAT 
** NORTHFIELD,” WHICH WAS RAMMED AND SUNK IN NEW YORK HARBOR WITH 1,000 PASSENGERS ABOARD. 


SERIOUS DISASTERS IN NEW YORK HARBOR, SHOWING CRIMINAL DISREGARD FOR HUIIAN LIFE. 


DRAWN For ‘ LESLIg’s WEEKLY” BY FRANK M, @@geti.—{See Pace 625.) 





GROUP OF WORKMEN ON THE NEW YORK TOWER, 335 FEET ABOVE THE TOWERS AND TEMPORARY CABLES—THE DARK LINES SHOWING THE FOUR 
THE WATER. FOOT-BRIDGES FROM BENEATH. 


WORKMEN STIFFENING THE WIRES G THE FOOT-BRIDGES ON THE FOOT-BRIDGES FROM ABOVE, LOOKING TOWARD THE BROOKLYN SHORE, 
THE NEW YORK ; 


SPANNING THE EAST RIVER WITH THE WORLD’S GREATEST STEEL SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


COMPLETION OF THE FOUR TEMPORARY FOOT-BRIDGES WHICH ARE TO BE USED IN ASSEMBLING THE ENORMOUS CABLES 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “LesLig’s WEEKLY” BY A. B. PHELAN AND R. L. DUNN.—jSE&# PaGe 621.) 
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Our Most Gallant Naval Exploit. 


In American history there are two pairs of Wyomings, one 
fast and the other afloat. On land there is the old Wyoming 
in Pennsylvania, 
famous in the Rev- 
olution for its gal- 
lant fight of boys 
andold menagainst 
overwhelming odds 
of British and Iro- 
quois, and new Wy- 
oming, the beauti- 
ful State that fur- 
nished the thirty- 
first star in ‘‘ Old 
Glory.” Soalso on 
the sea there is the 
old and the new 
sbip in the United 
States Navy bear- 
ing the ever -hon- 
ored name. Inthe 
first, a wooden 
sloop-of-war, Com- 
mander David Mec 
Dougal performed 
the most gallant 
action of a single 
ship under a single 
commander known 
in the annals of the United States Navy. By this he set in the 
Eastern seas a mark and standard for Dewey and all American 
officers. The second ship, representing the highest resources of 
science as applied to a coast-defense monitor, was launched at 
San Francisco, September 9th, 1900. Her launch was pictured 
in Lestir’s WEEKLY of September 26th, following. 

Tbe Union Iron Works of San Francisco have built the new 
defender of the flag out of the ore that slumbered for zons in 
the mines of Pennsylvania, and most of ber material is wrought 
steel. Her length is 252 feet. She has fifty feet breadth of 
beam, and her depth, ‘‘ moulded,” is fourteen feet ten and one- 
half inches. She rides the water witha draught of twelve feet 
six inches and a displacement of 3,220 tons. Her horse-power 
is 2,400, and her speed is estimated at eleven and one-half knots. 
As one can see, there is very little target surface in her hull. 
Beside the steel walls (or barbette) of this floating fortress, 
there is a dome of the same tempered metal. On her decks and 
high up in the ‘‘crow’s nest,” on her military mast, are the 
quick-firing and repeating guns, which, when manned by men 
of nerve, are so terrible in tearing to pieces torpedo-boats or 
sweeping the decks of the floating fortresses. 

Stating her power in terms of offense, we find her armed 
with two heavy twelve-inch guns in the turret, four four-inch 
rapid-fire guns, four one-pound rapid-fire guns, all being auto- 
matic, and three six pound semi automatic rapid -fire guns. 
Stating her power in terms of defense, we find her clothed with 
steel armor eleven inches thick amidships, which tapers to five 
and four inches at the bow and stern. The deck has a skin of 
steel one and one-half inch thick, while the barbette has eleven, 
the conning-tower five, and the turret nine inches of thickness 
in steel. Far better than any words can tell, the photograph 
shows how the guns are mounted. With her naval flag at the 
bow and “‘ Old Glory ” at the stern, she rides the waves, a thing 
of. beauty as seen against the hills and mountains of a Califor- 
nia coast. 

The first Wyoming was built from .the timber of forests 
wherein birds sang and breezes soughed. She was a sister-ship 
of the Kearsarye, being sent out on the same errand. Built in 
the Quaker City in 1858 by Merrick & Co., she was called a 
sloop-of-war of the second class, of 726 tons. Besides four 
thirty-two-pounder broadside guns, she carried amidship two 
eleven-inch Dahlgren pivot guns, and her complement was 16 
officers and men. Her commander had been thirty-two years 
in the service, and under fire in the Mexican War. He was also 
very well acquainted with steamers, which, at the opening of 
the Civil War, could not be said of a great many of our naval 
officers. 

In 1863 the hermit-minded and foreigner-hating clansmen of 
Choshiu—‘“ frogs in a well,” as they afterward called them- 
selves—went as one man into the ‘ Boxer ” business. Hoping to 
sweep all foreigners out of holy Japan, they went about carry- 
ing a chip on each shoulder. They were spoiling to fight, not 
only the Tycoon at Yeddo with his big army, but all the world, 
if necessary, in order to keep Japan shut up tight and all for- 
eigners forever out. They had control of the Straits of Shim- 
onoséki, commanding the inland sea and the highway of com- 
merce, and they determined to fire on the ships of all the world 
that came that way. By rather crooked politics they got an 
order from Koméi, the divine Mikado in Kioto, who lived be- 
hind the screens, and was a furious hater of aliens. Having 
studied Dutch artillery books, they mounted eight-inch Dahl- 
gren cannon on the hillsides in six forts, drilled night and day, 
and so staked out the mud banks and channels that they ex- 
pected the certain destruction of all alien vessels in the narrow 
straits. Having bought and armed with thirty two-pounders a 
steamer, the Lancefield, a clipper-built American brig, and the 
bark Daniel Webster, they hoisted their clan flag and another 
inscribed with ‘‘ In obedience to the imperial order,” and were 
all ready when the American steamer Pembroke hove in sight, 
June 26th, 1868. The Choshiu steamers attacked her, but she 
got away without injury. On July 8th the batteries opened on 
the French war-vessel Kien-Chang, hitting her several times 
and nearly sinking her. A round-shot knocked to pieces and 
killed several men in a boat which the commander had sent to 
inqufre the reason of this amazing conduct. On July 11th the 
heavy Dutch frigate Medusa, of sixteen guns, was attacked 
and fought, the half-dozen batteries sending six- and eight-inch 
shells at a lively rate around the heads of the Dutchmen. The 
Medusa was hit thirty-one times, seven of the shots piercing 
her bull, while three eight inch shells burst on board, killing 
four men and wounding five others. On.July 25th the French 
war-ship Zancrede was fired on and struck in three places. 





























REAR-ADMIRAL McDOUGAL, COMMANDER 
OF THE OLD ‘‘ WYOMING.” 


Still later a Satsuma steamer, mistaken for a foreign vessel, was 
sunk to the bottom. Out of the whole complement the bodies 
of nine officers and nineteen men, killed or drowned, were 
swept out to sea and afterward picked up. 

After such gunnery and havoc wrought, who would dare to 
attack the redoubtable Choshiu nest, with its three armed ships 
and six batteries? Japanese heads swelled and all the world 
wondered, when Captain McDougal, without chart or map, but 
knowing the exact draught of the war-steamer, started out to 
take the chips off the Choshiu shoulders. 

Our story must be short. Reaching the straits and awaiting 
the favorable turn of the tide, McDougal moved in at five A. M., 
July 14th, 1863, receiving the first hostile shot shortly after six. 
The heavy guns on the cliff were already trained to hit a vessel 
moving in the narrow channel between the rows of high stakes, 
which the Japanese had driven in the mud. Yet, knowing the 
depth of water, McDougal, though his native pilots blanched 
their faces, ran his ship inside the line of stakes. He engaged 
the batteries, one of which was utterly cleaned out by an eleven- 
inch shell. He was soon under the battery of Sennenji, mount- 
ing seven heavy guns. Then McDougal ‘ran amuck.” He 
dashed the Wyoming between the Japanese steamer and the 
brig. His starboard and larboard batteries were worked at a 
distance so close that the faces of the Choshiu men were plainly 
visible. He dealt such severe punishment to the brig that soon 
sbe began to settle and sink. 

Rounding the bow of the steamer and getting out into clear 
water, the Wyoming unfortunately got aground and became 
the target of the six batteries, but before all the guus on the 
cliff-sides could be trained on the Wyoming her strong pro- 
peiler pulled her off. Then McDougal manceuvred his ship so 
as to give the steamer a lesson in the accuracy of American 
gunnery and the power of Dahlgren ordnance. The first 
eleven-inch shell sent scores of top-knotted men jumping out 
from the deck into the water, until] it was dotted with the heads 
of Japanese swimming for dear life. The second shell of the 
forward pivot-gun was planted directly in the centre of tke 
Japanese steamer, one foot above the water-line, going through 
boilers and coal-bunkers, tearing out a big hole, and exploding 
in the town a quarter of a mile away. 

The Wyoming fired fifty-five rounds in seventy minutes, and 
came out of the battle in good fighting trim, though hulled ten 
times and struck in ten other places. The Japanese fired grape, 
canister, chain and round shot and shell, killing four of our 
men and wounding six others, two of whom died of their 
wounds. McDougal’s reward was the ordinary routine promo- 
tion. He became captain at fifty-five, and a rear-admiral on 
the retired list at sixty-four. 

The next year (1864) four nations—Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and the United States—joined forces to chastise the 
Tycoon’s bold vassal that was fighting the Yeddo ruler and all 
his hosts, besides all the rest of the world that chose to come. 
With seventeen ships and 208 guns, with 7,590 men, the allied 
force cleaned out the nest and carried away the guns, .Then 
we were represented by a.chartered steamer carrying one Par- 
rott gun. The Choshiu men, enlightened by their experiences, 
ceased harrying aliens, united with Satsuma and other clans, 
and wrought the revolution of 1868, which ushered in the new 
Japan, of which the Marquis Ito, a Choshiu lad, educated in 
Europe, who in 1863 tried to dissuade bis fellow-clansmen from 
taking the self-imposed contract to fight all civilization, is now, 
for the third time, premier. 


Half a Million in Sculpture 
at the Rainbow City. 


BuFFALO, June 15th, 1901.—The setting and environment 
of the architectural features of the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo in several essential particulars differ from those at 
any previous great expositions and excel and outshine them all. 
The electrical display is superb, the color scheme for the tint- 
ing and decoration of the buildings exceedingly attractive, the 
floral and shrubbery effects admirable, and in harmony with 
all these interesting phases of the exterior work is the sculpt- 
ural adornment, which is original in character and compre- 
hensive in extent and variety. . 

It was the aim to make the artistic side of the exposition 
a complete and harmonious whole. To that end architects, 
artists, landscape architects, sculptors, and those in charge of 
the various branches consulted and labored in close co-opera- 
tion. Hence a unity of plan prevailed. It was resolved in the 
first place, whatever else was accomplished, to secure a unified 
composition in form, color, and sculptural decoration. Three 
heads were appointed for the different works: John M. Car- 
rere, chairman of the board of architects ; Kar] Bitter, director 
of sculpture, and C, Y. Turner, director of color. Thus archi- 
tecture, color, and sculptural decoration were planned with the 
view of making the ensemble complete and harmonious. The 
buildings are massed in a well-ordered composition, and con- 
form to one style of architecture—a modernized Spanish Ren- 
aissance. 

The choice of an artist to direct the work of sculptural 
adornment was left to the National Sculpture Society, and 
that society chose for the important duties of the position Karl 
Bitter, designer of the Trinity Church memorial gates and the 
sculpture of the Administration and the Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts buildings at the world’s fair. Mr.Bitter’s selection 
met with general commendation, and under-+his direction the 
sculptural features have reached a high aftistic standard. He 
has called to his aid many of the leading scilptors of the United 
States, and has carefully studied the general scheme and per- 
sonally superintended the making and placing of every piece of 
sculpture. By this plan uniformity in idea has been obtained, 
and the incongruities of which most previous expositions have 
furnished examples have been avoided. The sculptors appoint- 
ed by the National Sculpture Society to confer with Mr. Bitter 
were Daniel C. French, J. Q. A. Ward, Herbert Adams, F. W. 
Ruckstuhl, and Charles Lamb. f 

The Triumphal or Monumental Causeway, by which the vis- 
itor enters the grounds from the main entranee. on the south, 
excels the famous Alexander Bridge at Paris, both in size and 
artistic adornment. 


From this causeway the. visitor - looks / 


across the esplanade and the Court of Fountains, about which 
are grouped the principal buildings, and from this point he ob- 
tains his first general view of the exposition. The causeway in 
itself is one of the leading artistic features of the exposition. 
It is monumental, imposing, majestic. At either end are two 
giant piers, each 100 feet high, and suspended between them 
cables, on which are bung brass shields decorated with the flags 
and coats-of-arms of the various Pan-American countries. 
Statues representing mounted standard-bearers surmount the 
columns. 

Flanking the statues are figures symbolical of hospitality, 
love of truth, of patriotism, and of liberty. The whole ex- 
presses the spirit and purpose of the exposition, and is a com- 
plete fabric in itself. The other conspicuous features for sculpt- 
ural decoration are at the electric tower, the fountains on the 
Esplanade, the Court of Fountains, and the entrances to the 
principal buildings. The work includes more than 125 sculpt- 
ured groups. Besides these is the modeled relief work which 
covers ali the buildings. 

As to the gencral character of the sculpture for the principal 
buildings and its allegorical significance, some idea may be 
gained from a brief description of the main group. Those to 
the left of the Triumphal Causeway and the Esplanade contain, 
in a measure, examples of our natural resources—forestry, min 
ing, and horticulture illustrative of the natural wealth of the 
American continent—what nature can produce with or without 
the aid of man. To the right are the United States govern- 
ment buildings, illustrating political institutions ; the ethnol- 
ogy building, illustrating man’s history and having sculpture 
portraying the different ethnic types. Another group of build 
ings — machinery and transportation, electricity, manufact- 
ures and the liberal arts—show what man has achieved on this 
continent, while the electric tower symbolizes the power of the 
great waters. The buildings surrounding the Plaza illustrate 
pleasure, sports, and the gay side of life, and are treated ac- 
cordingly. 

In sculpture for the Triumpbal Causeway, Karl Bitter, Au- 
gustus Lukeman, and Philip Martiny are represented, and 
Herman McNeil, of New York, has given valuable assistance in 
designing various groups. The sculpture for the fountains at 
the left of the Esplanade is by George F. Brewster, Charles D. 
Niehaus, Bela L. Pratt, E. F. Elwell, and E. E, Potter. The 
Fountain of Abundance, across the Esplanade from the Tri 
umphal Causeway, was designed by John M. Carrere, who also 
designed the Triumpbal Causeway; and the sculpture is by 
Philip Martiny. The Fountain of Man, at the eastern end of 
the Esplanade, opposite the government buildings, is by Charles 
Grafly. R. Hinton Perry has done some fine work for the 
sculpture of the minor fountains of this end of the Esplanade 
The great electric tower is surmounted by a statue in ham 
mered brass of the Goddess of Light, by Herbert Adams. The 
tower and the Court of Fountains in front of it have been elab 
orately decorated with sculpture, and some of the sculptors rep 
resented in this work and that on buildings adjacent are George 
Grey Barnard, Charles A. Lopez, Philip Martiny, Carl E. Taft, 
Henry Baeher, Ralph Goddard, Louis A. Gudibrod, Phineas 
Proctor, Mr. and Mrs. Tonetti, Isodore Konti, Frederic Mac 
monnies, Augustus St. Gaudens, H. A. McNeil, Frederick Roth, 
and Hendrik C. Anderson. 

Two women stand out conspicuously in the sculpture work 
of the Pan-American. Both are New-Yorkers, Miss Jeanette 
Scudder and Miss Enid Yandell. Miss Yandell has achieve« 
an eminence in the world of art at once brilliant and unusual! 
Her contribution to the exposition—a fountain—is one of the 
most superb pieces of statuary conceived for the exposition. 
Near the grand entrance to the main court of the exposition, 
situated between the building for the board of women mana- 
gers, is a beautiful garden, called the Rose Garden, overlooking 
the mirror lakes on the one side and the park lake, with its 
wooded slopes, on the other. In the centre of this garden 
has been most appropriately located the striking group de 
signed by Miss Yandell, the subject of which is ‘‘ The Struggle 
of Existence.” It is a group of heroic size, consisting of five 
figures forming a fountain. It represents the effort of the soul 
to free itself from earthly tendencies and the infirmities of the 
body. The whole is symbolized by an angel with outstretched 
wings struggling in the grasp of ‘‘ Human Passion,” represent- 
ed by a male figure on the right. ‘‘ Duty ” hinders the flight 
of the soul, clinging to it, and holding the figure of “ Lit Ws 
with the left hand. ‘‘ Duty” is the male figure at the back. 
‘“‘ Avarice” is represented by an old man, seated and holding 
the robes of the angel, while he clasps a bag of gold. 

Indeed, it is correct to say that practically all the disiin- 
guished sculptors of the United States have been at work on be 
sculpture for the decoration of the Pan-American buildings « ud 
grounds. The groups, of which there are more than 125, « ost 
upwards of half a million dollars, and it is certain that this as- 
semblage of works of artistic genius is one of the grandes: of 
the kind the world has ever seen. R. C. H 


First Normal School at Manila 


THE first normal school established in the Philippine Is! uds 
under American rule began its preliminary term in Mani! . on 
April 10th, at the Escuela Municipal, and continued one mi ith. 
This branch of the educational work authorized by Act of 
the United States Philippine Commission was establishe for 
the benefit of the Filipino teachers serving in the schov's of 
Manila and throughout the islands, and its purpose is to ‘each 
them American metbods and discipline, and qualify them | :rop- 
erly to discharge their duties as instructors of their own «ace. 
This step on the part of the American government, looki'g to 
the future enlightenment and welfare of the Filipino people, 
will be the means of winning to our side many of those whom 
bullets can never subdue, and evinces in the strongest ligit the 

’ spirit of the United States authorities. 

Four hundred and fifty native teachers had been matricu 
lated, and were present on the opening day. The exercises be 
gan with the singing of ‘“The Star-spangled Banner,” *‘ The 
Red, White, and Blue,” ‘‘ America,” and other national songs 
with which the Filipinos were most familiar. On accouut of 
their contact with American soldiers, this is really the first 
knowledge of English gained by them, and though probably 
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nine out of ten did not know the meaning of the words they 
uttered, they sang with the vim and enthusiasm of an American 
chorus. An address in Spanish was then delivered by Professor 
D. P. Barrows, city superintendent of schools, the acting prin 

cipal of the normal school, congratulating his hearers upon the 
interest manifested, outlining the course of study, and assuring 
them that long strides would follow this, the initial step toward 
their permanent advancement and progress. Upon the conclu 

sion of the address the ball for another hour rang with patriotic 
airs. At the lunch bour light refreshments were served to the 
native teachers, and when they left the building it was with 
the firm resolve to get down to work in dead earnest on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The Filipinos of the better element have shown an extraor- 
dinary desire to learn our language, and before the close of the 
first week the capacity of the Escuela Municipal had been over 
taxed. Though laboring under heavy disadvantages, the man- 
agement is determined that no applicants for admission shall be 
turned away, and in order to meet the demands of the increased 
matriculation it has become necessary to rent another building, 
which also bids fair to be overflowed. 

One of the most interesting pupils on the rolls is Sefior Don 
Antonio Raimundo. Though but twenty-one years of age, he 
was a captain in the insurgent army and aide-de-camp to Gen 
eral Licerio Geronimo, who surrendered with his entire com- 
mand on March 29th. In a conversation with him, in which he 
proved himself exceedingly affable, he stated that the insur- 
rection is now practically over, as the rank and file of the insur- 
zent army are scarcely able to exist in the mountainous sections 
vhere they have been driven, and are, therefore, very anxious 
o return to their homes and live in peace, 

Owing to the sma]l remuneration received by native teachers 
n the provinces, during their visit to Manila they are lodged at the 
rovernment’s expense. When the situation was laid before the 
ocai transportation companies they offered to furnish free pas- 
age to Manila and return. The salaries of these teachers range 
rom two to five dollars a month, which is generally paid by the 

arious municipalities, from funds raised by assessments. Speak- 
ig specifically, the province of Ilocos Norte, where a man’s la- 
wv is worth from ten to fifteen cents a day, might be men- 
oued, There, in the pueblo of Laoag, the teacher, a young 
ocano, who speaks Spanish as well as the native dialect, was 
ttending a private college at Vigan until the war broke out, 
hen his master closed the doors and joined the ranks of the 
insurgents, This teacher receives a salary of $3.75 per month, 
hich is derived from an assessment of two cents a month for 
heginners and five cents for advanced pupils. 


Burning of the Winter Palace. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

PEKING, May 21st, 1901.—The Germans are suffering a series 
of misfortunes. A German officer was killed near the summer 
palace ; on the seventeenth the imperial winter palace, occu- 
pied as headquarters by Count von Waldersee, was burned to 
the ground, and a few nights ago a German soldier was re- 
ported ‘killed on Legation Street by a mob of Chinese, though 
he succeeded in bayoneting three of his assailants before they 
finished him. There has been much talk of possible incendia- 
rism in connection with the destruction of the palace, but the 
German staff give out officially that they consider it an acci- 
dent arising from a stove in one corner of the building which 
first caught fire. It was about half-past nine, or a little later, 
that the fire broke out, and the whole place was soon a sea of 
flames. « 

\ fire in the ordinary style of palace building is extremely se- 
rious for several reasons. The building itself is largely composed 
of very dry timber. But the roof is the greatest menace to life, 
as it is entirely wooden within, but supporting an enormous 
weight of heavy tiles and cement without. The moment that the 
beams give way this mass, weighing tons, crashes through to 
the floor. General von Schwarzboff lost his life, it is believed, 
by the beams falling upon him as he tried to reach the door. 
He escaped once, bringing a casket of papers. But he evidently 
wanted tosave more. Some say it was a dog, others think he 
went back into the burning building for other papers. The 
fiell-marshal himself had a narrow escape. He was assisted 
through a window by Lieutenant Baron von Raouch, of his 
stall’. Nothing could be done to save the large courts already 
in flames. Fortunately the spread of the fire was prevented. 
The fine buildings which have been destroyed were the uSual 
resience of the Empress dowager and the Emperor in Peking. 
Eve, though many things of value had been looted in the early 
days of occupation, yet there remained enough to make the 
palave a beautiful residence. The whole place, unlike the for- 
bidd-n city, had been kept in excellent repair and clean. The 


windows facing tiie court-yards were of fine plate glass. The 
doorways within were fine examples of intricate wood-carving. 
The court-yards were shaded from the sun by immense elevated 
mat roofs raised on painted scaffoldings. There was an air of 
refined living, of comfort and elegance, about this place which 
is quite lacking in any of the other palaces connected with the 
court in Peking. 

Recently every body went to the funeral of poor von Schwarz- 
enhoff. 
At every international gathering one is struck by the magnifi- 
cent array of varied dresses. 
on the streets. 


A greater medley of uniforms would be impossible 


Every day one sees many of them 
Our eves are no longer attracted by a Bengal 
lancer, a chasseur Q cheval, a German lancer, a company of 
Cossacks, or a detachment of Italian infantry. Even a general 
They 
simply take the place of cable-cars, hansoms, victorias, and 
the other objects which occur in the New York streets without 
being noticed by the resident. But when all the officers are 
gathered by some common interest—a rare meeting, or a funeral 
— one’s senses are awakened toa fresh appreciation of this signifi 
cant display. To walk behind Marchand and listen to audible 
whispers of ‘‘ Fashoda,” and at the same time watch a British 
helmet bobbing above his head from an officer of Sikhs in front, 
is a delight which the accidents of Peking alone can afford, and 
which the solemnity of a funeral cannot dispel. 

A service was held in one of the buildings, where the plain 
black coffin rested. Outside, a gun-carriage drawn by six 
horses completely enveloped in black, fashioned after the man- 
ner of medizval trappings, waited for the casket. When the 
service ended and the officers had grouped themselves outside, 
the coffin was borne slowly out and placed upon the gun-car- 
riage. Some of the chief mourners, with wreaths, stood rever- 
ently by the coffin. When the band had started down the long 
avenue lined by international troops the German infantry fol 
lowed. Then came the lancers, and afterward the artillery, 
followed by the funeral-car, which the officers accompanied on 
foot. The body was laid in a little building within a court- 
yard and shaded by trees, near the lily-pond. A few words 
were spoken by the chaplain, and then the field-‘marshal shock 
hands with his departing guests. As the officers left the build 
ing an artillery salute was fired, followed by volleys of mus- 
ketry for the dead 
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and his body-guard excite only a passing comment. 


The American camp is quiet and there is nothing to excite 
much interest. Everybody is tired of the usual daily crop of 
Chinese rumors, or rumors of Chinese. People have stopped 
asking when the court is coming back. In fact, the occurrence 
of something really exciting would be a relief from this mo 
notony of uncertainty. ‘‘ When are we going away ?” is flat. 
It is not near enough to be next week or to-morrow. Then 
there is always the feeling that the government will change its 
mind and keep the troops here. And so we speculate in a circle, 
like a dog chasing its tail, until we grow dizzy with these men- 
tal gyrations, and blankly accept each day without question, 
with little interest and an utter incapacity to hope. 

Meanwhile the buds and the leaves and the blossoms have 
come forth, a veritable Oriental mystery, for not a drop of 
rain has fallen, and tke dry sand is as parched as the desert. I 
believe if rain were to fall that we should be excited and talk 
of it fora week. It must be hard for you who dwell in a land 
where days are often damp and muggy and rain falls with not 
so many days between, to think of six months and not a drop. 
A whole winter with never a damp day. Once or twice a little 
snow as dry as the sand, that the sun soon dissolved and the air 
carried away. Now spring has come, when the trees are robed 
in pink and white, and the birds are calling amidst the fresh 
green, yet never a drop of rain to moisten the earth or refresh 
one’s senses with the odor of trees breathing their fragrance 
after its fall. SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


Serious Disasters 
in New York Harbor. 


It may be providential that accidents, when they do come, 
are grouped as if to impress more forcibly on the public the 
carelessness that causes them. Two instances recently occurred 
in New York harbor. In one case the Staten Island ferry-boat 
Northfield, with nearly 1,000 passengers aboard, was run down 
by the Mauch Chunk off the Battery. Few lives were lost, 
fortunately, although many persons were seriously injured. 
The Northfield floated up the East River to a point opposite 
Coenties Slip, where she sank in shallow water so that her 
upper deck and pilot-houses were visible above the surface. 
The boat was old, and while each of the pilots blamed the other 
a sigh of relief was expressed in the hope that it would serve as 

a timely warning to the ferry 





company and lead it to retire 











some of its old boats. 

The cause of the catastrophe, 
which made thousands of per- 
sons who cross the ferries every 
day shudder at the thought of 
the imminent risk of life they 
run, is charged to jealousies of 
rival ferry lines and of spiteful 
pilots. Signals, it is said, were 
disregarded, and a rigid in- 
quiry must determine the truth. 
No punishment, it seems, could 
be too severe to correct such 
carelessness and set an example 
to serve for the better protec- 
tion of life. 

The other accident occurred 
to the army transport Ingalls, 
which tipped over in dty-dock 
in the Erie Basin, where she was 
awaiting repairs. One life was 
lost and twenty-five or more 














men were seriously injured. 





RUINS OF THE BURNED WINTER PALACE IN PEKING. 








The top hamper of.the vessel 
was smashed and her interior 
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fittings were destroyed. The accident, it is alleged, was caused 
by a careless adjustment of the bilge-blocks and by a reckless 
attempt to straighten the ship when it was seen that the shor- 
ing-timbers along her sides would not sustain her properly. 
While her capstans were tightening cables to bring the vessel 
to an upright position the bilge-blocks slipped and she fell over, 
damaging the dock as well as the ship. The dock in which the 
accident happened is known as “‘ a balance dock,” anid it is con 
trolled by the New York Dry Dock and Repair Company. 


A Monster of Past Ages. 


THE dinosaur added to the Peabody Museum at Yale recent- 
ly, after a year consumed in mounting it, is a magnificent 
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A NORTH AMERICAN MONSTER OF PREHISTORIC TIMES—SKEL- 
ETON OF THE DINOSAUR ADDED TO THE PEABODY 
MUSEUM AT YALE. 

Photograph by Professor C, E. Beecher. 
specimen of the wonderful creatures that existed on the earth 
thousands of years ago. Geologists say that this prehistoric 
animal flourished in the Jurassic and cretaceous periods, and 
some say in the triasic age. Some of the specimens unearthed 
show a resemblance to the crocodile, while others are remark- 
ably like the ostrich in their bony structure. Yale’s dinosaur 
was discovered by J. B. Hatcher, now of the Carnegie Museum 
of Pittsburg, in 1891, while exploring for the late O. E. Marsh, 
of Yale, in Converse County, Wyoming. The specimen was 
not only intact, but it proved to be an entirely new variety. 
The only other such specimen in the museums of the world is in 
Brussels, but it was dug from a coal-mine and is charred and 

imperfect. 

The Yale skeleton is twenty-nine feet three inches long. The 
height of the head above the base is thirteen feet two inches. 
The height of the shoulders above the base is ten feet; the 
length of the tail is thirteen feet seven inches, and the length of 
the hind limbs nine feet five inches. Parts were imbedded in 
the sandstone rock so firmly that it was almost impossible to 
dig them out without injuring the specimen. The stone re- 
moved was mixed with mortar, making a solid background of 
sandstone—the same in which the animal was found, and in 
which it died thousands of years ago. On this it was mounted 
in four sections in bold relief. The position is one of motion, with 
one hind foot lifted, while the smaller front limbs are in the 
air, showing that the dinosaur was in the babit of propelling it- 
self with the hind ones. The work of mounting the specimen 
was performed by Professor C. E. Beecher, the head of the his- 
torical geological department of the university. He was assist- 
ed in the mechanical work by Professor Hugh Gibb. The four 
sections, each of which is on a truck, can be taken apart readily 
and moved anywhere desired for study. 


American Society in London. 


(From our Special Correspondent ) 

Lonpon, June 15th, 1901.—This giant town is fast filling up with 
Americans, and it would seem as if the several steamship companies 
had combined to dump their entire hum in cargo on English soil first. 
As a matter of fact, ninety per cent. of transatlantic travelers this 
seasou come to London first, and then scatter to various parts of 
Europe. These large congregations require accommodations, and 
our people are selduim content with second class. Even London, with 
its hugeness and vastness. is not over-opulent in the way of really fine 
hotels, ergo the Ceci! has been crowded ever since the season began. 
Nor is this a surprise to the initiated. The location of this palatial 
hotel realizes the tourist's dream. Itisin the very heart of London, 
close to anything and everything, with all the privacy and quiet of a 
residence in the West End : for its huge entrance on the Strand shuts 
out every noise from that ever-busy thoroughfare, while the large and 
imperial front faces the Embankment Gardens, the Boulevard, and the 
historic old river Toames beyond. 

The interior has been so often described that the most facile pen 
could add little new beyond the fact that in addition to its lavish pro 
visions, now familiar to the traveling public, several innovations have 
been :naugurated this season, such as the American style of con- 
gregating iv the broad and handsowe lobbies, a messenger-boy sys- 
tem, and a convenient information bureau particularly gratifying 
to our countrymen intending ‘to do the Continent.” The Cecil ‘s fast 
becoming American in its democratic ways. Unlike many other 
hotels, its lobb.es are accessible to all. Hence distinguished London- 
ers come here to see and be seen, similar to the Fifth Avenue in New 
York. Ona nice afternoon the grand court presents a truly animated 
appearance. A chain of hansoms pour in and out. unloading human 
freight of beauty and fashion, passing in review. as it were. before a 
number of Americans, who sit by little tables at the head of the court; 
sipping aromatic mocha and “ sizing up,”’ as it wire. arrivals amd de- 
partures, The clouds of a London evening shift the scene to the ro- 
mantic terrace overlooking the river, illuminated with countless lights 
along the Embankment and the town beyond, as far as the eye can 
sre. Around us is an epicurean crowd feasting on the best from all 
lands and climes, for London is the keeper of great supplies from 
ever where, and naturally selects the best for its domestic needs The 
Cecil is one of ‘*the features” in London, and it< enterprising man- 
agement has adopted many practical turns from our hotel system, in- 
cluding a New York gentleman. formerly chief clerk at the Holland 
House, who acts as assistant to Mr. Judah, the very accomplished gen- 
eral manager of this house. C. Frank Dewey. 
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MRS. HARRY LEHR. 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont, 


WHILE dear, old-fashioned, sweet spring flowers have 
grown in favor, judging by their abundance and profusion 
at most of the fashionable weddings this spring, those 
tell-tale grains of rice and old white satin slippers are, for 
the time being, relegated to desuetude by the smart set. 

In the privacy of her home, surrounded only by near 
relatives of both families, Miss Martha Hichborn, daughter 
of Rear-Admiral Hichborn, of the United States Navy, 
and the reigning belle of Washington society, laid down 
her sceptre for the time being, to wed James G. Blaine, 
Jr., the only surviving son of the great Maine statesman. 
For the past six years Miss Hichborn from time to time 
has been reported engaged to almost every eligible man in 
her set, having received offers of marriage by the score. 
She has frequently been likened to Kate Chase Sprague 
and pronounced the most beautiful woman in Washington 
circles since the time of that dethroned social queen. 

At the wedding of Miss Anne Urquhart Potter, niece 
of Bishop Potter of New York, to Mr. James Alexander 
Stillman, Miss Potter set a new and daring fashion in the 
wearing of the bridal veil, which doubtless but few, and 
perhaps none, may wear so becomingly as did she. Her 
veil was arranged in a point quite low on the forehead, 
forming a broad, fan-like piece of lace over each ear, held 
up by a large bunch of orange blossoms fastened in Tudor 
fashion to the hair. Over the soft folds of the lace was 
worn a magnificent coronet of diamonds (the gift of Mr. 
Stillman), in the centre of which is a superb caluchon 
emerald. Under the coronet the veil was drawn tightly, 
clearly outlining the shape of the head. 


Rhododendrons, roses, and lilies-of-the-valley trans- 
formed the magnificent home of Mrs. Marcus Daly, in 
Fifth Avenue, New York, into a bower of bloom and 
beauty on the occasion of the marriage of her daughter, 
Miss Mary Daly, to Mr. James W. Gerrard, of New York. 
The ceremony was performed by Bishop Potter in the 
great drawing-room on the second floor, under a bower of 
pink roses. The walls of this room were festooned in 
Louis XIV. wreaths of pink roses, with loops and ends of 
pink ribbon. Miss Daly’s bridal robe was a simple but 
superb affair of white mousseline de soie, elaborately 
trimmed with rare laces, the veil being of point lace. She 
carried a bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley and white orchids. 


The wedding of perhaps the greatest social interest in 
New York was that of Harry Lehr and Mrs. J. V. Dahl- 
gren, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on June 3d. In contra- 
distinction to most brides, the beautiful Mrs. Dahlgren 
wore no veil, went unattended to the altar by either brides- 
maid or maid, or matron, of honor, and, originally audacious, 
as becomes the bride of Harry Lehr, usurping what has 
heretofore been claimed as the sacred prerogative of young 
hvides only, wore a white bridal gown and white picture 
hat. The most unique feature of this celebrated wedding 
was the presence of attendants who, by the order of Mr. 
Lehr, served wine and refreshments to the curious throng 
assembled outside the house, that they might drink the 
health of his bride. 


Marquise Barsotti is the new title of Miss Florence 
Patty Paulson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Paul- 
son, of New York, who became the bride of Marquis Vir- 
gilio Barsotti, of Naples, Italy, on the 4th of June. The 
marriage of Miss Paulson is the culmination of a romance 
which began eight years ago when the marquis visited 
America and Miss Paulson was a mere school-girl. Later 
Miss Paulson with her family visited Italy and were the 
suests of the marquis at his home near Naples.-: In the 
early part of this year the marquis started on a trip 
around the world, stopped in New York, again saw Miss 
Paulson, and now the trip around the world is abandoned. 
The happy pair sailed for Naples, Italy, on the 15th in- 
stant, where they will make their home on the ancestral 
estates of the marquis. 

y was the wedding of Miss Ethel Iselin 
ek Grosvenor Goodridge, which was cele- 
Church, New York City, at noon, on 
ultra costumes of this charming young 
utiful ones hand-painted by celebrated 
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Lovely Brides of June. 
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New York artists. Among the thirty-five elegant crea- 
tions ordered from a New York couturiére was one black 
peau de soie, painted in white daisies and corn-flowers, 
with appliqué embroideries in black. There was also a 
lemon-colored brocade painted in beautiful designs of vio- 
lets and green sprays, and yet another was a green bro- 
caded satin, painted in pink June roses with garnitures of 
white lace. An imported confection in white satin, hav- 
ing a court train over two yards in length and elaborately 
embroidered in seed pearls with garnitures of exquisite old 
lace, was the bridal gown. 


What Women Want To Know. 


GOVERNOR LAFOLETTE has appointed Dr. Alma J. Frisbie, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., as the first woman member of the 
State Board of University Regents under the law passed 
at the recent session of the Legislature. Dr. Frisbie is 
a graduate of the State university in the class of 1878, 
and was preceptress of the institution for several years. 
She has since been practicing medicine in Milwaukee. 


To make the waist-line long, which is one of the 
marks of the smartly-gowned woman, a device is now 
on sale at the shops. It consists of a piece of steel with 
eyelet holes at the top, so that it may be hooked on to 
the corset clasp. <A _ piece of tape is attached at the 
bottom of the steel, and this tape is drawn up over the 
hips. The steel is allowed to rest on the dress skirt, the 
shirt-waist is tucked under the tape, and the belt is put 
on over all, following the line of the tape, which is low 
in front and higher as it approaches the hips. 


Mary E. Prendergast, of Roxbury, has been appointed 
deputy clerk to the United States Court for the District 
of Massachusetts, at the wequest of Frank H. Mason, 
the clerk. She has taken before Judge Lowell the oath 
of office which gives her authority to swear in witnesses 
at trials in the District Court. Miss Prendergast is 
well known in the Federal building. She came into the 
service as assistant clerk in 1898 to handle the bank- 
ruptey petitions, all of which are recorded and numbered 
by her. She is the third woman to hold the office of 
deputy clerk to a United States court. Miss Prendergast 
will attend court at hearings in bankruptcy cases, as 
she has done in the past, every Monday, but hereafter 
her voice will be heard in the court-room, commanding, 
“Hold up your right hand and solemnly swear,” and in 
the absence of the other deputy clerks she may take ‘heir 
place in front of the judge’s bench. 


Tue Hon. Mrs. Heartz has introduced in the Colorado 
House a cheap-coal bill, which provides for an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to open coal mines on any coal land, the 
State to operate the same and sell the product through 
agents in quantities and at prices that will enable the 
poor to obtain cheap fuel. Another bill introduced by 
Mrs. Heartz provides that property acquired after mar- 
riage, except by descent or bequest, shall be common 
property and shall not be alienated without the consent 
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of both. Still another of Mrs. Heartz’s bills is of 
vital importance. It provides that household property 
shall not be mortgaged or sold without consent of both 
wife. Mrs. Heartz recently acted as 
speaker of the House for a whole day, having been called 
to the chair by the regular speaker, who desired to take 
Her ruling on difficult parliamentary 
points was very satisfactory. 


husband and 
part in a debate. 


The dainty shirt- waist of sheer lawn organaie, China 
silk and dimity, buttoned up the back, is an article of 
summer dress which is bound to be popular on every side. 
It is shown by hundreds in the shops, is brought over 
from Paris by the dressmakers in scores, and is made to 
order in most exclusive designs—if anything in the realm 
of fashion can be considered exclusive in these days. 
Some of the simple designs show a tucked back, a tucked 
yoke effect in front, pointing down in the centre, and 
tucks at the tops of the sleeves, forming a point. The 
sleeve is also tucked in vertical lines around the wrist 
four or five inches to form a cuff, having a little full 
edge directly at the wrist finished with narrow lace. 
Another model shows tucks and narrow lace insertions 
set in to form squares, diamonds, or curved lines either 
at’ the yoke or just\ below it. These”dainty waists are 
madé of pink, blue, yellow, and white lawns and batistes, 
and in many cases hand-embroidered. The sleeves are 
tucked up and down to a little below the elbow, where 
the fullness forms a puff above the wristband. Irish 
point lace trims some of the tucked white waists, two 
bands encircling the shoulders in round-yoke form, or 
striping the bodice up and down between groups of tucks. 


Fortune Told by Features. 


For luck in life, it is not always necessary to try to 
propitiate the stars. Look to your chin, mouth, teeth, 
nose, eyes, ears, fingers, and feet. If your chin is broad, 
success in life is assured. The round chin denotes the 
faculty of faithful love or constancy. There never was 
a person of character who had not a large mouth, and if 
a mole marks the right side of the upper lip, good fortune 
is signified. 

Teeth that are long and not narrew denote large, 
liberal views, strong passions and heroic virtues; if they 
are long and narrow, a weak character is denoted. Evenly 
growing teeth show a better disposition and better de- 
veloped mind than those that crowd and overlap. Long 
noses are cautious and prudent; short ones, impulsive; 
and tip-tiltel ones, hopeful, impulsive, and joyous. Deep- 
colored eyes, with well-arched lids, both upper and lower, 
show a truthful and affectionate nature. An eyebrow 
slightly curling’ at the outer edge indicates a jealous 
nature. There is a whole world of tell-tale indications 
in the apex of the ear. If it lies close to the head, the 
owner possesses a refined nature. But if the top starts 
away from the head at a well-defined angle, that person 
has an uneven disposition, and is not to be relied upon. 
If a-girl’s thumb lies flat, or droops a littie, marital sub- 
mission to the master mind is indigated. If the thumb 
has a tendency to stand at right angles to the hand, the 
damsel owning it is headstrong. A person of weak char- 
acter bas a pendént thumb; the strong character has 
a strong, erect thumb. Fingers which bend backward 
mean powerful determination. If they are round, 
strength, both physical and mental, is indicated. Stubby 
fingers are grasping fingers. Finger-nails that are 
rounded show refinement; if long and rather square at 
the top, firmness and energy are denoted. 

A woman lively, vain, flirtatious, and coquettish is 
she who has a small foot of medium width. with the 
toes curving upward. If the space between the great 
toe and the second toe is large, it is as much an evidence 
of distinguished birth as a high instep, particularly if the 
toes are long and narrow. Small, rounded heels show a 
vain disposition. If the muséles and veins are well defined, 
the owner will live to see her wishes realized and will also 
be lucky in love. “a 

Prominent ankle bones show a strong character, bor- 
dering upon the masculine. If the tees cling closély 
together, the fair owner’s tastes are artistic. ‘ 

Diana Crosswa¥a, 








ANTONIA. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


It was a week after the battle, and the first time I 
had set foot on Philippine soil. I had explored the 
Spanish arsenal, with its breached walls and idle machin- 
ery; ‘its empty dwellings, garment-strewn and _ blood- 
stained, and I had then .passed out into the town of 
Cavité. I stood on its quay for a while, looking at the 
sunken, scorched, and twisted Spanish wrecks, and beyond 
them to our dull gray war-ships, lying like storm-clouds on 
a leeward horizon. Above-my head spread the branches 
of royal poncianas, their massed and brilliant scarlet 
bloom shading me from the glare of a torrid sun. One 
tree had been cut through by a shell, and its scarlet crest 
was buried in the mud of a recent tropic shower. Be- 
hind me every house was closed and vacant ; a whole pop- 
ulation had fled. 

I crossed a long, narrow causewa, between two arms 
of the bay and found myself‘in another village. The 
houses were very different from those in Cavité. Their 
walls were of bamboo; their steep roofs of thatch. The 
brown-skinned. inhabitants gazed at me curiously and 
good-naturedly over their high stockade fences as I strolled 
through the streets. 

On® house I particularly noticed, more pretentious 
than the rest; it was nearest the causeway. I paused 
before it on my return, arrested by the strains of music. 
A shriveled crone sat in front of the doorway, smoking. 

“ Good-day, sefior,”’ she said in Spanish, displaying 
the remains of betel-stained teeth; “ will you walk in?” 

“Thank you—gladly,” I replied, “if I may listen to 
that music.” 

She led me into a red-tiled basement and behind a 
pamboo screen. There sat a Philippine maiden beside a 
gilded harp. Wer long, black hair rippled over her 
pretty, bare shoulders; her big, black eyes sparkled with 
vivacity, and the broad sleeves of her loose gauze camisa 
fell back from her shapely arms as the graceful fingers 
of her little hands drew music from iaat harp such as I 
had not heard for many months. 

It was then I met Antonia—Antonia Sampedro. 

She played for me for hours; waltzes, two-steps, and 
fandangoes. She asked me all about myself and my 
country. She and her grandmother showed me where 
our shells had pierced the house, and told how the whole 
family had lain flat on the floor during the battle. 
Finally Antonia asked me if I could dance, and when I 
replied in the affirmative she insisted that while she 
played a waltz I should dance with her grandmother. I 
excused myself as gracefully as I could on the pretext 
of heavy, mud-soaked boots. Then, as I departed, An- 
tonia invited me to her fiesta—her seventeenth birthday 
party. 

I attended Antonia’s fiesta and she gave me one in 
return on Saint John's day; in fact, we had a series of 
fiestas on almost any pretext. With the toes of her little 
bare feet stuck into the merest tips of gold-embroidered 
slippers, Antonia could out-waltz and out-two-step three- 
fourths of the girls I had met at home. 

Meanwhile Aguinaldo was organizing his army and 
investing Manila. At Antonia’s fiestas I would meet his 
officers, sometimes fresh from combat with the Spaniards. 
At first they were very cordial, treating me as if we 
were engaged in a common cause. Then, as our troops 
began to arrive and take up positions between Cavité 
and Manila, crowding the insurgent forces back more 
and more without official response to their overtures for 
co-operation, I found myself treated coolly—even Antonia 

frequently asking: 

“ Are the Americanos going to take the Filipinos into 
Manila with them?” 

I was in Iloilo when the Philippine insurrection against 
the Americans broke out, but I returned to Cavité a few 
days later and hastened to San Roque—to the house of 
Antonia. What a sight met my eyes! San Roque was 
a field of ashes; Antonia’s house a heap of charred ruins. 
I stood under the baking sun and gazed upon the cracked 
tiles and shapeless heaps of pottery, recalling vividly the 
many happy days spent there. Where, now, was pretty, 
vivacious Antonia? 

No one could tell me what had become of her. The 
village had been burned by the Filipinos when our troops 
attempted to occupy it, and it had gone up almost in a 
single flash. Refugees had fled from it in all directions, 
saving nothing. Many had been cremated in their homes. 

My share in the campaign quickly took me far from 
Manila, and I was gone many months, during which I 
often pondered, with quite a lump in my throat, over the 
fate of Antonia. 


I was captain of the navy yard at Cavité. Once more 
I sought news of Antonia. If she had escaped the flames 
I felt sure she had fled to Cavité, for her house had 
stood nearest it, and I believed her, in her heart, loyal to 
us. For many days after office hours, I walked through 
Cavité’s streets, asking questions and scanning faces. 

I had almost given up hope, when one afternoon, as 
I was passing. a very squalid house, I heard music in an 
upper room. I paused and listened. It came from a 
harp, and the air had been a favorite with Antonia. 

Some women were selling soft drinks, cigarettes, and 
dulces in the ground-floor room. I asked if I could go 
up and hear the music, and they said: 

“Como no.” 

I climbed the rickety stair and stood a moment at its 
head in the upper room. The harp fell with a crash and 
a young girl rushed forward with outstretched arms. 

“Oh, Don Juan!” she exclaimed, “ mi amigo—mi buen 
amigo!” 

Antonia’s story was brief. She had fled to Cavité 
from the fire, after saving only her harp. Her family 
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had joined the insurgents. She was a poor little ragged 
refugee, living upon the charity.of people far beneath her 
in. social standing, and subjected to: rude treatment from 
the coarser Americanos who frequented the booth below, 
yet loyal — always loyal—to the America we had talked 
about. She begged me to do something for her; to get 
her something to-do. : 

A few weeks later my cruise was completed and -I 
sailed for home. I left Antonia employed in the sail- 
loft of the Cavité Navy Yard, busily and proudly en- 
gaged in making American flags. She had obtained hon- 
orable employment by the country she had learned to 
love. LIEUTENANT JOHN M., ELLICOoTT. 


A New Ambulance Train. 


THe war in South 
Africa has not only 
becn fruitful in bring- 
ing into practice every 
sort of wonderful in- 
vention for the pursuit 
of scientific warfare, 
but has. been equally 
prolific in bringing 
into use all manner of 
humane schemes for 
the benefit of suffering 
and wounded soldiers. 
Of all the arrange- 
ments for ambulance 
work the most com- 
plete and perfect in 
equipment is the hos- 
pital - train dispatched 
to the Cape some 
months ago, and which 
has proved a great suc- 
cess. Faultlessin every 
detail, this rolling hospital cost $50,000, but its value as a rcady 
relief for the wounded cannot be estimated. 

Military hospital-trains have been used in Europe for 
years, but in no sense were they ever properly equipped, 
having been made up of luggage vans, with hastily ar- 
ranged cots or stretchers, without comforts or sanitary 
appliances for the wounded, and used merely for their quick 
conveyance to hospitals ; whereas the new ambulance train is 
a fully equipped hospital in itself and the wounded are attend- 
ed immediately. The affair was che idea of that famous 
ambulance commissioner, Sir John Furley, one of the found- 
ers of the Red Cross movement in England. 

The train is made up of seven carriages, thirty-six by 
eight feet in size, built in the American fashion with a 
passage through the centre of each. The first is fitted as 
a store-house and divided into three compartments, one 
with drawers and cupboards in which linen, lint, ete., are 
stored. The second compartment is fitted to accommo- 
date two wounded or disabled officers. It has lounges 
that may be reversed and turned into comfortable beds. 
The remaining compartment is arranged to accommodate 
two nurses if they should become ill or disabled. The 
second car has also three compartments, the first for a 
lounging-room for the Red Cross officers. The dining- 
room is in the second compartment and is particularly in- 
viting, with fine napery and white china, all marked with 
the Red Cross. The cutlery is marked with the same 
badge of humanity, and everything about the train down 
to the smallest article is decorated with the Red Cross, 
so that there can be no danger of looting by the enemy, 
for even the most desperate hesitates to break the law of 
the convention of Geneva, and the Red Cross is an in- 
fallible protection. 

The third compartment is a surgery and dispensing 
ward of exceeding neatness, all the bottles and cases being 
compactly arranged and fitted in sachets not affected by 
the motion of the train, and each article is clearly marked, 
and each box and bottle bears the Red Cross. Four of 
the cars are fitted for regular hospital wards. Every 
inch of space is utilized, and each car is made to accom- 
modate comfortably eighteen patients besides four hos- 
pital attendants. The cars are of necessity narrow, to fit 
the South African roads, and the beds had to be arranged 
in three tiers on each side of the narrow passage-way. 
It is easy to understand the difficulty of lifting helpless 
patients to beds that had but one open side, and from a 
passage-way but two and a half feet wide, but this diffi- 
culty was speedily overcome by the arrangement of a 
series of pulleys attached tothe roof, by which a bed con- 
taining a patient can be easily lifted to its place. The 
remaining car is given over to the cuisine and pantry, and 
in it are two berths for the cooks and a small compartment 
for the guard. 

The kitchen-car is very nicely arranged with a fine dis- 
play of copper cooking utensils. Everything is on the 
most hygienic plan, and there is evidence everywhere of 
the work of a scientific mind. There are cold-water cis- 
terns with large filters. The finish of the cars is of brown 
wood, witb the doors and drawers and cupboards nainted 
white and decorated with brass handles and knobs. Tne 
interior fittings are of enameled white iron work, and 
there are red draperies. Nothing seems to have been for- 
gotten, for besides the cupboards and drawers in each car 
there are two lockers built into the roof in which extra 
linen is stored. Every car has its own lavatory and store- 
room besides the lockers mentioned. 

Nothing has been forgotten in the perfect fittings. Even 
whisks for brushing off flies and insects are in each car, 
and an awning has been arranged over two doors opening 
from the side. This awning is supported by iron posts in 
telescopic style, and under its friendly shade the patients 
are removed from stretchers to the beds of the train with- 

out exposure to sun or rain. 7 

The outside appearance of the train is neat, and each 

















SIR JOHN FURLEY, INVENTOR OF 
THE RED-CROSS TRAIN. 





window bears the Red Cross in its glass, and the panels 
have the same blazing insignia on a white ground. The 
Red Cross flag and the Union Jack float from the head 
of the train. The inventor of this splendid train, Sir John 


Furley, deserves much credit. He has spent the best years 
of his life in his work for the Red Cross and has lectured 


and written extensively. Sir John has had vast expe- 
rience, as he was active throughout the Franco-German 
war and the Commune, and in India and England. He 
has been decorated with the Legion of Honor by the 
French government; a gold medal was presented to him 
by the French Red Cross Society, and he has been knighted 
by the Queen. OLIVE SHIPPEN BERRY. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


THE Scotch, says T'he Healthful Home, are the greatest 
dyspeptics on earth, largely owing to their use of half- 
cooked oat-meal and soft bread. Next to the Scotch are 
the Americans, and no single thing has contributed more 
to American dyspepsia than half-cooked oat-meal mush 
for breakfast. In rural France, where dyspepsia is prac- 
tically unknown, hard bread and vegetables, with a very 
moderate amount of meat, comprise the chief items of 
the bill-of-fare. Take the centre out of a hot biscuit 
and roll it a minute in your hand, and it soon becomes 
a solid mass of dough, a “lead pill.” That is the thing 
your stomach wrestles with when it attempts to digest 
hot bread or biscuit. A good deal of the cold bread is 
just about as bad. Such food may be nutritious for the 
chap in the circus who relishes ground glass and eats 
swords and ten-penny nails, but it shortens the lives of 
average people. 


A case of human suffering with more pitiable and 
distressing features has not appeared in public print in 
many a day than that described in a newspaper dispatch 
from Louisville, Kentucky, where a child four years of 
age was slowly roasted to death through being wrapped 
in materials which took fire, it is supposed, spontane- 
ously. The little one had been previously burned by its 
dress catching fire, but its injuries from this cause were 
not severe and it might easily have recovered. The child 
was put in bed and the burns dusted wi*h subnitrate of 
bismuth, then linseed oil was freely poured on, and the 
parts wrapped in cotton batting and a sheet pinned 
around it snugly, and, lastly, a quilt was wrapped around 
this. Instructions were given not to remove the dressing. 
The child complained bitterly all night long, the parents 
thinking that the suffering was due to the original burn. 
About daylight they saw smoke arising from the bed, 
but, being very ignorant people, thought it was the “ fire 
leaving the burn,” and did not remove the dressing until 
later, when the child was dying. Upon removing the 
dressing they found that the inner side of the sheet was 
scorched, the cotton batting was burned almost entirely 
up (over the abdomen) and still smouldering. The child 
was burned into the intestines in three places and died 
in a few minutes. It is difficult not to entertain a feel- 
ing of resentment and indignation against the physician 
in this case as the one chiefly responsible for the awful 
torture to which this helpless little one was subjected. 
Surely a physician fit to practice the profession must 
have known the large possibilities for danger lying in 
such a combination of materials as that in which this 
child was inclosed. The difficulty was not in the igno- 
rance of the unfortunate parents, but in the carelessness, 
or worse, of the attending physician. 


A Woman Passenger Agent. 


THE first woman to be employed as a passenger agent 
by any railroad has just been engaged by the Louisville, 
Henderson and St. Louis road. She is Miss Elvira S. 
Miller, who is fairly well known as a writer in the South. 
The general passenger agent of the road who engaged her 
has done so with the idea of beating out his competitors 
in the race for the patronage of women who travel, by 
having the merits of his own railroad presented to them 
by a woman, and also by learning at first hand the kind 
of railroad accommodations that women want. We are 
inclined to regard this as a step in the right direction, 
and, if successful, will open a new door for women. 


Herr Miuhling, of Berlin. 


At no time of the year need the tourist apprehend a lack of accom- 
modations in Berlin, Germany. The best Parisian or London hotel 
comforts—and our own not excepted—cannot surpass the capacity of 
the Grand Hotel de Rome, and few on this continent equal it. It 
stands unrivaled and supreme in i:s own country, and its natural ad 
vantages, in the way of convenient location and attractive surround 
ings, constitute a perfect picture. I¢ is a rare occurrence ‘to prac 
tice what one preaches,"’ yet Herr Miihling, the proprietor, himself a 
gentleman by birth, and possessed of large means, has put his theories 
into practice by eliminating all troublesome “phases from his manage 
ment. Ripe with experience in all parts of the wae, and command 
ing our language like a native, he is the first and last to meet you 
Your bill is reduced to a minimum, and minus the annoying extras s\ 
common in many continental hotels. You pay exactly for what you 
order, and, considering its superior kind and quality, it is about fifty 
per cent. less than paid for similar advantages in New York, with aii 
the beauty of incomparable Berlin thrown in. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 


Take HorsForp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 
Ir nourishes, strengthens, and imparts new life and vigor, by 
supplying the needed nerve food. Relieves the worst forms of 
dyspepsia. 





Pure Cow’s Milk 
made sterile and guarded against contaminction, frem begin- 
ning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substitute feeding for 
infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condezised Milk ha’ stood first 
among infant foods for more than forty years. : 
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NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT BY PRINCETON STUDENTS. 


‘‘THE King of Pomeru,” an exceptionally clever musical comedy, was presented recently at Carnegie Lyceum by the Princeton University Triangle Club. It was 
the first production of the Princeton dramatic association in New York, and was an eminent success in every way, well acted, well staged, and wellsung. The libretto 
and lyrics, written by R. P. Swoffard, 1901, and R. 8. Thompson, 1901, were bright and humorous, and the music, composed by H. M. Saylor, 1901, and L. I. Matthews, 
1901, was catehy and well harmonized.—Photograph by Pach 


In the Field of Sports. 


American Turf Victories.—While the Western 
horsemen continue to wrangle the followers of the festive 
race-horse in the East are all serene except that picking 
winners seems to become a more difficult task each day. 
But the owners of stock on the various tracks about New 
York are reaping a harvest such as they have not reaped 
in many a year. The State racing commission ought to 
make a handsome report at Albany next winter. The suc- 
cess of the American horses in England and ‘the splendid 
riding of the American jockeys in England and France 
add zest to the sport here. The triumph of Keene’s grand 
filly Cap and Bells in the English Oaks, following’ so: 
closely W. C. Whitney’s victory in the Derby, has added 
fresh laurels to the American thorough-bred abroad.. I am 
surprised, however, at the astonishment expressed here so 
generally at the failure of the Keene colt Olympian to 
capture the Grand Prix of Paris. While Olympian is a 
grand colt and has a wonderful burst of speed, he has yet 
to win his first race. In the English Derby he ran his 
head off early in the race, and when it came to the finish 
he had nothing left. He did the same thing at Paris. It 
looks as if a stronger boy than Henry will be required to 
restrain this son of Domino, Olympian ran some good 
races in this country last year as a two-year-old, but sec- 
ond was the best he could evér*do. He was beaten by 
Commando, Ballyhoo Bey, Holstein, and_ Bellirio, his 
really best effort in this country being in the Futurity, 
captured by Ballyhoo Bey. The success of Alcedo in the 
Suburban in this country recently shows, for one thing, 
how fast a tip will travel. On the morning of-the race 
there was not one man in one thousand who thought that 
L. V. Bell’s horse had a chatice-on earth. Everybody 
talked Ethelbert as if the race was all over, forgetting 
that this good colt has probably burnt up more good money 
for the public in the last two years than any other horse 
which ever raced in this country. Perry Belmont’s horse 
is a wonder in a mateh race or small field, but a big crowd 
seems to frighten him. He is a magnificent animal, like 
some big men, and that about lets him’out. I would not 
give one Commando, a Hindoo,.a Hamburg, or a half-dozen 
others which might be mentioned, for a dozen Ethelberts. 
Ethelbert is’ partial to particular distances, and particu- 
larly averse to traveling on-a heavy or sloppy track. 

Cycle Racing.-—While a great believer in encouraging 
cycle clubs to conduct meets it must be admitted that cycle 


racing is slowly but surely drifting into professional hands. 
So long, however, as the promoters conduct the sport hon- 
estly I suppose the general public will be satisfied, and the 
riders certainly will be, for they are getting larger purses 
to-day, especially in the middle-distance races, than they 
ever did before. The professional sprinters are not re- 
ceiving as large purses as before, but the promoters show 


a disposition to treat the amateurs fairly. It promises to 


be a year of match races and motor-paced contests. The 
public will be a little slow in accepting the motor-pacing 
machines in place of the big machines formerly used. In 
the old-time races there was more or less competition be- 
tween the big pacing machines manned by from three to 
six men each. Now the motor and two men practically do 
all of the work. Still, the motors beget the speed, and that 
is what the average spectator likes to see. All records are 
pretty. certain to go this year, for many of the new tracks 
have been built upon scientific lines. Taylor, the colored 
lad, will prove to be the fastest sprinter, I think, this year, 
for I do not think that there is a man on either side of the 
Atlantic who can hold him at his favorite distances, 
Taylor is a wonder in that he can win a quarter-mile 
championship one day, a twenty-mile paced race the next, 
and if occasion demanded he could enter and give a good 
aceount of himself-im a six-day grind the following week. 
Of the»pace-followers Elkes, Nelson, McFarland, Stinson, 
MichaeJ, and Walthour are all good men at the pacing 
game: Michael does ndt' seem to have his heart in his 
work lately and they tell me that he is pining to get back 
to the horse again.’ Ile has not abandoned the idea that 
hé will make a great jockey. Linton, the English importa- 
tion, is a great rider with a fiery temper. If he controls 
the latter he will beat many more riders than will beat 
him, “McDuffée is ariother paced rider of rare ability 
when properly trained. Still McDuffee likes fifteen better 
than twenty-five miles, the popular distance at this time. 
There is danger that Nelson may be overworked. This 
Chicago boy will prove to be a wonder if properly handled. 

Yale Athletics.—The annual boat races between Yale 
and Harveérd created the liveliest interest.. Any sort of a 
contest between these two great universities is always suré 
to have & liig*following.. Yale would rather beat Harvard 
than win an open championship. The Yale oarsmen, both 
‘varsity. and freshmen, train with the same enthusiasm 
to’ be seefe in “Yale’s track, base-ball, and foot-ball candi- 
dates. There-is a spirit of never-give-up-in athletics up 
at New Haven characteristic of the sons of Old Eli. 'That 
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HARRY ELKES (LEFT) AND JIMMY MICHAEL (RIGHT) FOLLOWING PACE IN THEIR PRACTICE SPIN. 
Photograph by Horner, Boston. Copyright, 1901. 


is one reason why the outside public is always willing to 
bet on Yale in any sort of athletic battle. 

A Successful Starter.—We have had many starters 
onthe race tracks during the last score of years, but of 
the lot handling the flag Chris. Fitzgerald has given the 
most satisfaction. Fitz, as he is called by the public, 
horse owner and jockey, is a Canadian and as cool as the 

















ALCEDO, WINNER OF THE SUBURBAN. 


proverbial plunger. THe plays no favorites and insists 
upon discipline. A quick thinker and a-keen eye, and 
there you have Mr. Chris. Fitzgerald. He served his ap- 
prenticeship on one of the local papers, taking up horse- 
race reporting after acting as correspondent and_ tele- 








CAP AND BELLS, THE WINNER OF THE ‘‘ OAKS.” 


graph operator for a Philadelphia paper. I think that he 
is a better man than Caldwell ever thought of being. 

The ..ew York Athletic Club is having the same 
trouble in handling the amateur athletic question which 
all great clubs of this sort must have at some time or 
other. The club is out flatfooted for pure athletics, and 
some of the semi-professionals who have waxed sleek and 
fat at the expense of athletics are trembling. The club 
will hereafter seek to encourage its athletes from among 
its own members and especially from its juniors. And 
John R. van-Wormer,-the president, is just the man to 
sée to it that the scheme is carried out successfully. The 
club to-day is one of the most prosperous in the country. 
Its profits on bar and restaurant for the first four 
months amounted to over $15,000. Can any other club 
in the country show such results? 

Grorce BD, STACKHOUSE, 
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YALE’S MUSCULAR ’VARSITY CREW AT PRACTICE—‘' FULL REACH.” 




















THE YALE FRESHMEN AND LAUNCH STARTING OUT FOR A RACE AGAINST TIME. 


“OLD ELIS” STURDY OARSMEN PRACTICING ON THE THAMES, NEAR NEW LONDON, FOR THE INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES BuRTON, NEw YorK.—{SEE SPORTING PaGE, 629.) 























THE STATELY “ILLINOIS,” OUR FASTEST BATTLE-SHIP, ON HER OFFICIAL TRIAL, WHEN SHE AVERAGED 17.45 KNOTS. 


Her Run FRoM Cape ANN TO CaPE PoRPorsz Was so SUCCESSFUL THAT SHE Is CONSIDERED THE EQUAL OF ANY ALL-AROUND FiGguTine SHIP AFLOAT. 
Photograph, Copyrighted, 1901, by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
$350,000 


Milwankee Electric R’y & Light Co. 
6% Preferred Stock. 
Authorized and Issued $4,500,000. 


Dividends payable quarterly, 
February, May, August, November. 





The Company was organized under the 
laws of the State of Wisconsin in January 
1896, and has acquired and now operates 
all the street-railways and electric-light- 
ing plants in the City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
having consolidated six street-railway com- 
panies and three electric-lighting companies. 
There are in all 1439.99 miles of single track. 

The shares are listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change, par value being #100. After payment of all fixed 
charges the company earned last year sufficient to pay 
Preferred dividend more than twice over. 

Price and special circular on application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
27-29 PINE ST., 
65 STATE ST., ALBANY. NEW YORK. 


Real stale rust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streecs 


Authorized Capital . . . $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH. Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER. Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND lL. TAYLOR,- Asst. Secretary 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


WE have been having a sensational market 
of late, and all the sensations have been to the 
advantage of the insiders, who knew what was 
going on, and who could therefore load up 
with such stocks as were to have an advance, 
while the public was left wholly in the dark. 
Thus tbe insiders, after giving out statements 
showing that Continental Tobacco was not 
earning 2 per cent. on the common stock, were 
able to pick it up from $35 a share upwards, 
and to advance it to 70 on the disclosure that 
a 4per-cent. debenture bond was to be ex- 
changed for it. Then Linseed Oil was manip- 
ulated, and after the insiders had bought all 
they could get at low figures they put young 
Rockefeller in the board, claimed that the 
Standard Oil was in control, and almost 
doubled the price of the stock. Then we had 
the report that the St. Paul was to be taken 
into the Union Pacifie deal; and that a 4-per- 
cent. bond, on the basis of 200 for the common 
stock, was to be issued for the St. Paul. Then 
came the declaration of a 5-per-cent. dividend, 
at the rate of 2'¢ per cent. per annum, on Mis- 
souri Pacific, and the issuance of stock rights 
worth several dollars a soare. In a few days 
we are to know what the dividend on United 
States Steel common is to be, and the shares 
may rise or fall on the declaration. 

It is evident that outsiders who are not in 
the ring have no chance against manipulators 
of certain stocks. I pity those credulous indi- 
viduals who trust their money to *‘ advisory 
syndicates” and Wall-Street sharpers gener- 
ally, in the belief that the latter are telling 
the truth when they claim that they know all 
about the inside workings of proposed deals 
and combinations. The secrecy with which 
these deals are carried out is known to every 
one, and yet thousands seem to hug the delu- 
sion that some shyster bas this valuable infor- 
mation to impart for a price, anywhere from 
$5 upwards. 


Spend it and have it, too. Seems. an im- 
possibility ; but that’s what you do when you 
take an investment policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 








The declaration of a dividend on Missouri 
Pacific settles a long-mooted question regard- 
ing that stock. It is apparently earning twice 
the dividend, and, if sv, its price will not only 
be maintained, but can be still further ad- 
vanced. We have had the Northwestern and 
Pacific combinations pretty well disclosed, the 
Union Pacific-St; Paul deal bas been exploited, 
and it now only remains to see what will be 
done with the Southwestern deal, concerning 
which so much has been said and written. 
After we bave had that, the climax of high 
prices will probably have been reached and the 
big holders wiil be willing to liquidate. 

Of course if this great combination of all the 
railroad systems in the country virtually in 
t' ec hands of half a dozen men is practical, and 
if it results in such economies as. would nat- 
urally follow, and in the maintenance of profit- 
able rates for freight, and passenger traffic ; 
and if, as seems likely, the crops are to be large 
this year, we may bave a continuance of the 
heavy earnings reported by all the great lines. 
This would mean not only better dividends for 
then, but it would also make possible dividends 
on a number of smaller railways which they 
may see fit to absorb or control. As long as 
business conditions are good and railroad earn- 
ings are well maintained, with the prospect of 
increasing dividends, and as long as easy 
money continues, it will be difficult for the 
bears to have their inning. The one serious 
question is whether these agreements can go 
far enough to take in all of the possibly dis- 
turbing elements. A satisfactory settlement 
of this question will mean that if the bull mar- 
ket continues, money will be made in those 
low-priced stocks that may advance on the ex- 
pectation of dividends. ; 

The restoration of Missouri Pacific to the 
dividend-paying column is a great personal tri- 
umph for Mr. George J. Gould, the eldest son 
and the natural successor of the late Jay Gould, 
who was, perhaps, the ablest and most resource- 
fui railroad man of his time. Jay Gould lived 
to. see the Missouri Pacific a dividend-payer, 
and he lived to see it shrink almost to nothing. 
The son, whose patience is as tireless as his 
energy is indomitable, has had the pleasure of 
putting the Missouri Pacific system on a higher 
plane than it ever held during the lifetime of 


his father. What he has done with Missouri 
Pacific it is said he proposes to do for the Wa 
bash Railway, and it would not be surprising 
if he successfully car: i«:! out a purpose to build 
up a vast transcontinental Missouri Pacifi: 
system, which shall bring as great fame an 
reputation to the Goulds as the Vanderbilt 
family have enjoyed in the railroad world foi 
many years. Mr. Gould, like bis father, is ; 
silent man. He divides his secrets with m 
one. Taught in a practical school, he has th: 
ability, the wealth, and the experience to dk 
velop bis plans on a scale of great magnitude 
I predict that he will make a greater reputa 
tion as a master financier than his father left 
and. that he will accumulate, if he has not don 
so already, a much larger fortune. 

The neophyte in Wall Street would do wel 
to bear in mind the one principle which that 
young giant of the Chicago board of trade 
George H. Philips, says has always controlle 
him in his vast and successful operations. Her 
it is: ‘‘When an article in good demand i 
cheap and you have money to invest, buy it 
If- this applies to wheat and corn, it appli 
equally well to stocks and bonds, but the cor 
verse of the proposition is also true, namely 
When an article in good demand is dear an 
you have it on hand, sell it. No one questions 
that we are now enjoying an era of unusual] 
high prices. They may go higher, but some « 
them have reached very nearly the limit, an: 
it behooves those who have handsome profits 
and who do not hold stocks as permanent i 
vestments, to take advantage of the hig) 
prices and rest a while, until a new and favors - 
ble opportunity to go into the market develop. 

It is true that there has been absorption «f 
stocks by large interests, but it is also true that 
these stocks will be, to some extent at leas’, 
sold back to the public at favorable times for 2 
profit. It is true that the balance of trade in 
our favor has risen enormously during the past 
five years, and that for the fiscal year this ba 
ance will be about $700,000,000, or almost 
$2,000,000 per day, but there is an end to all 
things, and it is well to plan for the storm, 
even when the skies are brightest. It is not 
pleasant to read of a ‘‘black week” and a 
crumbling of credits in Germany, of a decided 
depression in manufactures in England, and of 
rumors of domestic troubles in Russia and 
France. We appear to be the favored nation 
just now. But how long before circumstances 
will change, as change they inevitably must ? 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


FOR THE CHILD FOR THE WIFE 


FOR WHOM YOU SAY 


One annual premium payment of $27.09 may bring a yearly income of $50. (five per cent. 
on $1,000) for a hundred years, or more if the beneficiary lived so long. 


of cost for any amount you please. 


Ghe CONTINUOUS INSTALMENT PLAN of 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Assets Jan. 1, 1901, ... 
Income in 1900, . .. . 
Insurance and Annuities, 





Is the most attractive proposition ever devised for those who wish to provide an absolutely certain 
income for those dependent upon them. Ask for particulars. 


In the same proportion 


$325,753,152.51 
$60,582,802.31 
$1,141,497,888.02 
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** J.,"° Chicago Junction, O.: Cannot !ocate him. 
**P.,” Cincipnati: Of little value. (2) None lately. 


**D ,”’ Winsted, Conn.: Spencer Trask & Co., 

“L. D. M.,”’ Cedar Rapids, Ia.: 
elsewhere in this column. 

*L.,”’ Bridgeport, Conn.: The stock is not dealt in on Wall Street. 
I cannot get the information. 

** Greaser,’’ Starhill, La.: Rating not of the best, and I do not be- 
lieve in the gold-mine proposition. 

*O.,”" Galesburg, Ill.: I would not advise investment in any of the 
California Oil stocks you mention. 

**Malden.’’ West Medford, Mass.: For permanent investment, I 
would takethe railway stock. Itis safer 

*C ,” Rhode Island: Yes. (2) Spencer Trask & Co., £7 Pine 
Street, New York. (2) Answered elsewhere in this column. 

“O.,”° Hartford, Conn.: The situation chang+s so rapidly in Wall 
Street that I hesitate to advise purchases or sales of particular stocks 
at this juncture. 

“$..’ Chicago: For investment, American Ice preferred would 
give you a fair return. (2) A reliable home Lroker would be easier 
to deal with. (3) No. 

*C.,” Boston, Mass.: Ido not regard the mining company with 
favor. Thesmall industrial to which you refer is not dealt in on Wall 
treet. Nortamp. 

* Walter,’”? Cleveland, O.: I do not believe in oil stocks of the 
character you mention. They are not dealt in on Wall Street, and 
few investors touch them. 

“FF. K. C.,”” New York : Usually, stocks cre dul'er in summer than 
at any other time in the year. Many believe that stocks will Le 
cneaper with the tightening of money toward fall, 

“E.,” Batavia, N. Y : United States Rubber made a very poor 
showing in its last statement, but the preferred is now believed to be 
pretty nearly at the bottom. (2) Don’t touch the oil stick. 

*R.,”? Albany, N. Y.: For the fiscal year ended June 30th, the esti- 
ma‘ed net earnings of the Northern Pacific were nearly $9.000,000 ; 
of the Union Pacific, $13,000,000 ; and the Southern Pacific, $8.500,000. 

*“W.,”’ Fergus Falls. Minn.: I hardly like to advise regarding the 
investment of so stinallan amount. You will have to simply gamble 
with it, and that, for a stranger in Wall Street, is a dangerous busi- 
ness. 

*Lam,”’ Cineiiati, O.: I would not sacrifice my New York 
Electrical Vehicle Transportation stock. It might he wiser to even 
up by buying a little more at prevailing prices. (2) Mexican Central 
has a good speculative future, 

*K.,’’ Whitehall, N. Y.: 1 have never thought favorably of the 
Distilling Company stock, though at the price you paid you cer- 
tainly cannot lose much. An effort to advauce the stock has been 
under way for some little time Nostamp. 

“M.,’’ Augusta, Ga: Th» strength of Missouri Tacific is Cue to its 
largely increased earnings, the better condition of the property, the 
growth of trade along its lines, and the »,romise of increasing growth 
in the future. It isthe best of the Gould properties. 

“ P. H.,”’ Galveston, Texas: Good bonds for investment include 
Southern Pacific 4s, around 93, San Antonio and Aransas Pass, 
iround 90, Adams Express 4s, around 104, the Erie first general 
is, around 90, and the K-ading general 4s, ar und 98, 

**R.,” Springfield, Ill.: There is no doubt of the purpose of the 
thief owners of People’s Gas to advance the stock to considerably 
iigher figures. They have been earnestly at this task fora long time, 
ind apparently have at last surmounted the chief obstacles. 

*W.,” Cincinnati: Iregard Pressed Steel Car common as a fair 
ndustrial speculation, Your money will be safer of course iu a 
savings-bank, or ina first class mortgage. The difficulty with the 
lastisthat you cannot realize at any time wheu you need the money. 

“Tnuquirer,’’ Des Moines, Ja.: Ithink the 4 per cent, fi.ty-year 
rold bonds of the Rio Grande Western Railway, offered hy Spencer 
rrask & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, at 96 and accrued interest, 
ind netting nearly 41-5 per cent. will give youasafe and profitable 
investment. (2) An advancein North American is promised. 

*H. A. R.,”’ New York: Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic com- 
mon is a fair speculation at present prices, unless the market strong- 
ly reacts. (2) A persistent ¢ffoit to advance Wisconsin Central has 
been made for some time past. Isee no prospect of immediate div- 
idends on either the common or preferred. 

“S, E. C..” Jacksonviile, Ill.: **Cumulative” dividends means 
that if a dividend is not earned in one year it must be ny later on, 
if earned. (2) Chicago Great Western preferred A. has not been 
established on the dividend-paying basis long enough to give it as 
high standing as other stocks paying similar dividends. 

* D.C. M.,” Marshalitown, Ia : You are unfortunate in your short 
operations in St. Paul. I have constantly advised against short sales 
of the leading dividend-payers. The only thing you can do is to get 
out at the first favorable reaction. Of course, if bonds are issued for 
this stock, it would practically take the latter out of the market. 

*7T.,”” Lowell, Mass.: American Woolen common sold last year as 
high as 2244. Statements of its earnings, if correct, indicate that it, 
is making considerable money, in spite of the long depression in the 

olen trade. I would not sacrifice my stock, nor would I hold it for 
too great a profit. If I took either for investment, I should buy the 
preferred. 

* J..” Brooklyn: I regard Kansas City Southern preferred around 
{0 as an excellent speculative purchase, because of its large and in- 
creasing earnings. If these earnings should fall off, the situation 
would be different. (2) I believe in taking a go -d profit at any time, 
though the friends of United States Steel common have long talked 
of putting it to 60. 

*G.,” Dover, Del.: The American Mining and Investment Com- 
pany is being investigated by the grand jury of St Paul, Minn, and 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver. It had a capital of 
$10,000, onfy $1,000 paid in, and yet three of its mining corporations 
were capitalized at $65,000,000. It is amazing that the public can be 
deluded by such fantastic schemes. 

“xX. ¥.Z.,.”’ Evansville, Ind.: With the market as high as it is, I 
would not advise a man with such small means to embark in specula- 
tion, and certainly not on a margin, It would be betterto keep your 
money in a savings-bank until the market reaches a lower level. (2) 
No one can tell how much of a reaction the market may have, but it 
is usually a purchase when it drops off several points. 

“J.,.”’ Watertown, N. Y.: Yes. (2) Because American Ice has not 
been manipulated. (3) Yes. (4) Ontario and Western, or Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, or Chicago, Indianapolis and St. Louis common, I 
think, are quite as good as Seaboard Air Line preferred. (5) Every- 
thing depends upon the outcome of the proposed Southwestern com- 
bination. (6) Rating fairly high. (7) Not of the best. 

‘S.,” Jacksonville, Fla.: Ido not regard as a safe investment the 
stock of the Development Company of Cuba, the Isthmus Rubber, or 
the real-estate proposition. They are mainly speculative. The best 
is the real-estate suggestion. It would be wiser to put your money 
safely at interest in a savings-bank, and when you have sufficient 
with which to buy an investment stock, make the purchase 

‘*Banker,” Boston : The dividend and interest payments on the 
first of July in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia will aggregate 
over $150,000,000, the largest on record. .New York bankers believe 
that money will be comparatively easy until the crops begin to 
move. If railroad earnings are maintained and money continues 
easy they look fur a favorable stock market in the early weeks of 
July, but this judgment is based, of course, largely on conjecture. 

G.,” Covington, Ky.: I think well of Pressed Steel Car common 
as 1 speculation. Itis paying 1 per cent. quarterly, and reporting 
earuings largely in excess of dividend payments. (2) While pros- 
perous conditions in the railroad world continue, the earnings of 
Pressed Steel Car should not show a great decline. (3) It is always 
safer to deal in the preferred rather than in the confmon shares of 
the industrials, if you are looking for investments. 

*.... Waterford, N. Y.: The Linseed Oil has not paid a dividend 
sinc’ September last. Republic Iron and Steel te 7 per cent. on 
the peefurred. The expectation is that Linseed will resume the 
dividends on the preferred, and that would make it a better spec- 
ulative investment than Republic Steel at prevailing prices. (2) 
Pressed Steel Car common pays 1 per cent. quarterly, It is a fairly 
good industrial at prevailing prices, but not safe for permanent in- 
vesiment, 

“L..” Atlanta, Ga.: The fact that the Pennsylvania Raifroad is 
behind the project of the Long Island road, to construct a tunnel 
connecting ew York with Long Island City, justifies what I have 
often said regarding the future value of Long Island stock. I think 
itis worth more than Brooklyn Rapid Transit. The construction of 
this tunnel may open the way for an amalgamation of the Long Isl- 
an’ with the B. R. T., but the greater probability is In favor of the 


] 27 Pine Street. 
Not the best. (2) See comments 





latter's absorption ultimately by the vast local traction interests of ° 


New York. 

“ W..”° Gloversville, N. Y.: I do not advise purchases of the Ber- 
nalliillo Oil Company’s stock. (2) Amalgamated vopeey has been 
paying at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, making about 6 per cent. 
net at prevailing prices. American Ice pays 6 eg cent, per annum, 
or about 8% per cent. on prevailing prices. The stipulated regular 
dividend of each of these stocks is 14 per cent. quarterly. (3) Very 
good bonds, netting something over 4 per cent., are the San Antonio 
and Aransas Pass 4s, around 90. I think very well of the Toledo, St. 
Louis tnd Western 4s around 85. 

 W.,’? Meadville, Penn.: The capital of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Co. outstanding is $22,553,600. The funded debt is a little over 
$10,000,000. The net earnings in 1899 were $1,865,000, and Jast year con- 
siderably less. Fifty-four per cent. of back dividends on non-assent- 
ing preferred stock were paid a year ago, and quarterly dividends of 2 
per cent. on the outstanding preferred, and 2 per cent. on the com- 
mon have been paid, though the February dividend on the common, 
due this year, was passed. The secretary is J. F. Fletcher, Jr. (2) 
There are several other large iron and steel plants in the South. It 
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would be impossible for me to go into details here. (3) Consult a 
home banker, 

*C.,’’ Hartford, Conn.: If the present temper of the market con- 
tinues, I would hold my Reading until the results of the new and 
very strong anthracite pool are more clearly disclosed by the earn 
ings of the participating roads. (2) All of the steel and iron stocks 
have been favorably affected by the United States Steel combination 
and by the circulation of rumors that they were to be taken into that 
gigantic organization. Republic Iron and Steel coinmon represents 
nothing but water, but there is a possibility of a dividend on the 
stock, and this is the bas's for the rise. 

*P. W.,”’ New York: The Colorado and Southern owns a major 
ity of the stock of the Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad. The 
earnings of the latter are increasing. Two-per-cent. dividends were 
paid on the preferred in 1898 and in 1899, but none last year. There 
is no reason why the company should not utilize its earnings for the 
pay ment of dividends, if they are large enough to warrant such ac- 
tion, but doubtless much of the income is being used to put the road 
in better shape. The Colorado and Southern would, of course, re 
ceive dividends on the stock it owns. I would not sacrifice my stock 

*§.,"’ Troy, N. Y.: The National Salt Trust is endeavoring to get 
rid of its contract with the United States Salt Company, of Cleve- 
land. which has turned out to be an unfortunate one for the former. 
Tne fact that the National Salt made such a bad contract is not an 
evidence of the best business management. (2) The stock of the 
Distilling Company of America has just been listed. There is nearly 
$30,000 000 preferred and over $44,000,000 common, and, ahead of 
these, »ver $4,000,000 in 5-per-cent. bonds. Ido not see how a divi- 
dend on either the common or preferred of any consequence can be 
expected in the near future. 

*'T.,” Churchville, N. Y.: The safest of the stocks you mention, 
from the investment standpoint, is American Ice preferred, From 
the speculative standpoint, the others have merit, (2) lf the press- 
ure to advance the steel and iron stocks continues, American Car 
may be further benefited, but the common stock is nothing but 
water, was given as a bonus with the preferred, and intrinsically is 
not worth more than the selling price. (3) 1t would not be surpris- 


ingif thednterests which have so successfully advanced all the Pa- , 


cifie stocks would do the same with Pacific Mail. It pays no divi- 
dend at present, and is diverting its earnings for the construction of 
its new ships—a very prover thing to do, 

**Student,’’ New Haven, Conn.: Not more than four or five years 
ago Missouri Pacific was seliing at one-tenth its present price. If 
you had invested $1,000 in the stock at that time and hel Lit, you 
would have a profit of over $11,000 now. ‘Lhis is why the prospects 
of: non-dividend, low-priced railway shares are being so constantly 
watched, (2) Reports of the absorption, by the United States Steel, 
of National Steel, and Steel Hoop, the Colorado Steel and lron, and 
the Tennessee Cval and Iron conipanies, have had much to do with 
the manipulation of these stocks for arise. It is perfectly easy for 
insiders in United States Steel to knowits plans and pick up the 
stocks of any of the corporations that may be absorbed before the 
public is advised of the reasons for the advance. 

**S.,"’ Chicago: The impression prevails very strongly that the 
same magnates of the Street wio have successively advanced the 
prices of Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Atchison, and who 
have stimulated the tremendous advance in C., B. and Q., St. Paul, 
and the other grangers, propose to put Southern Pacific also, and 
possibly Pacific Mail, on a much higher plane. This is the reason 
why speculators are taking hold of Southern Pacific with such confi- 
denee. (2) Lloyd J. Smith & Son, alleged bankers and brokers, 
though Smith was but recently a stenographer, are being sought by 
the internal-revenue authorities. This is one of the concerns that 
has heen offering confidential information of great riilroad ** deals,’ 
in which they have been advising customers having $100 and upward 
to invest. The concern offered to take the money and charged a 
10-per-cent. commission. Many other concerns are engaged i1 this 
business, but none of the great banking houses do this sort of work. 

New York, June 20th, 19J1. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intenced for the information of 
readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answers to 
inquiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a 
personal reply is sometimes deemed advisable. | 


As competent an authority as Insurance Commissioner Sco- 
field, of Connecticut, has expressed, in his recent annual report, 
the belief that ‘‘ the public is more and more being brought to 
understand that fraternal insurance is valuable only in the 
line of affording temporary indemnity, and that it does not 
answer the purpose of reliable, whole-life insurance.” The 
commissioner adds that if these fraternal and secret societies 
continue their present rate and system of assessments, making 
no provision for the increase in mortality, which is bound to 
come, such as the old-line companies provide by their reserves, 
the fraternal assessment associations will be wrecked. Recog- 
nizing this fact, some of the assessment associations have been 
trying to increase their assessments, but the moment they do 
this disintegration sets in, because assessment associations at- 
tract their membership by promising very cheap insurance. 
The younger members, who are still insurable, pull out when 
the assessments become oppressive, and seek insurance in the 
strong, old-line companies. The sick and the aged continue 
their membership, either until they die or until the assess- 
ments become so oppressive that they cannot stand them. 
How different is the situation with those who are insured in 
the old-line companies. Every year the policy-holder finds an 
increased value in his policy, and the dividends constantly 
lighten the burden. ~ Many a man who has been in comforta- 
ble circumstances when he took out his life insurance in an 
old-line company and who has afterward met misfortune, has 
found his policy his financial sheet anchor in the hour of trial. 
This could never be said of a membership in an assessment 
association. 


**R.S.,” Nashville, Tenn.: The Equitable. 

‘*'W .’ Canajoharie, N. Y.: I would certainly drop the member- 
ship in the assessment concern and take the twenty-pay ment life in 
the Prudential. You will have every reason to be satisfied with the 
change. 

**R.,” Columbia, Tenn.: I think your treatment of the Mutual 
Reserve matter is certainly justifiable from your point of view. A 
contract ought to be a contract, but I aim inclined to believe that the 
Mutual Reserve legally has the advantage in your case. 

“R.,” Savannah, Ga.: The lapses are not us heavy as the assess- 
ment organ claims. They were just about thirty per cent. of the 
total terminations in the New York Life—really a very small per- 
centage, as compared with the yoy of other companies. 

* Doubtfnl,”’ Detroit, Mich.: The Minnesota and Wisconsin com- 
missioners of insurance have excluded the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
from their respective States. It is asserted that the company refused 
to permit an examination of its books. his is partly denied by the 
Mutual Reserve. : 

“Inquirer,” Bangor, Me.: Among the companies reporting to the 
New York State department a loss in new paid busivess in 1900 are the 
Connecticut Mutual, with a loss of nearly $1,000,000; the Mutual Ben- 
efit, over $5,000,000; the Phoenix, over $1,000,410; and the Union Cen- 
tral, over $3,500,000. hs 

**B.,’’ Washington ; The twenty-year guaranteed cash-value policy 
would probably be as desirable as any, both for yourself and your wife. 
It has several options, and the best will depend upon your circum. 
stances at the time of making your choice. Any one of the great, 
strong, old-line companies will give you a safe policy. (2) Tue inter. 
est on the five-per cent. gold bonds of the Equitable is payable twenty 
years after maturity. ‘he bonds may be disposed of after delivery, 
and their market value at that time would be 130. 

‘* H.,”’ Manhattan, Kan.: The company you are in makes a pretty 
good showing of its business, and seems to be solvent. It might be 
well to accept its offer as the best thing you can do at your time of 
life. (2) I would accept the offer of the Provident Savings, which 
has a reputation for treating its policy holders fairly and equitably. 
(3) The twenty-year policy offered you in the New York Life is ex- 
cellent in every way. Your course should be decided by your cir- 
cumstances, however. I would only take what I felt sure that I 


could stand, 
wf~ 
Ske Herme. 
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Opening of the College Rowing Season 
on the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. 


Tue crews of Pennsylvania and Columbia universities 
are now in quarters at Poughkeepsie, training twice every 
cay except Sunday for the races to be held there on July 2d 
under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion of America, and the four other colleges that have 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA OARSMEN UNLOADING THEIR SHELLS 
FROM THE WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 

















THE ‘*‘ QUAKERS” HOUSING THEIR SHELLS UNDER DIF¥ICUL- 
TIES—JOSH WARD, THEIR COACH, SUPERINTENDS THE 
WORK FROM THE BOAT-HOUSE. 

















A CLOSE FINISH OF AN EXCITING BRUSH BETWEEN THE 
*VARSITY AND FRESHMAN CREWS OF COLUMBIA, 
WITNESSED FROM THE LAUNCH WITH 
EDWARD HANLON, THEIR COACH. 




















THE COLUMBIA ’VARSITY EIGHT, CONSIDERED THE BEST 
CREW THIS COLLEGE HAS HAD IN YEARS— 
PRACTICE ROW AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Photographed for “ Leslie’s Weekly” by F. B. Howard, 
Poughkeepsie, 


entered crews will send their representatives in a few days. 
The racing programme and entries follow: 

Single scull university race—Cornell, Georgetown, and 
Syracuse ; one mile and a half; 11 a. m. 

Kight-oared freshman race—Cornell, Pennsylvania, and 
Columbia ; two miles; 3 p.m. 

Four-oared university race—Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, and Wisconsin; two miles; 3.45 p. m. 

Kight-oared university race—Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia,» Wisconsin, Georgetown, and Syracuse; four 
miles ; 5 p. m. 
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Heard in New York Hotel Corridors. 


BRIEF INTERVIEWS WITH MEN OF THE HOUR ON TIMELY TOPICS. 


Sometimes Francis T. Roots, of Connersville, Ind., is re- 
ferred to as a political ‘‘ Warwick,” because every man he 
advocates for office is elected. He 
nominated two United States Sena- 
tors, Messrs. Fairbanks and Bever- 
idge, and he did effective work for 
President Harrison. He has been a 
member of the Legislature several 
times, is a ready orator of the Patrick 
Henry ad captandum school, and re- 
cently gained applause, in debate, in 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terians at Philadelphia, which he at- 
tended as a delegate. He has blue 
eyes, a sandy-colored mustache, and 
the far-away, dreamy look of the born 
Hoosier State orator. Like every well- 
regulated Indiana politician, he has a 
Republican candidate for the Presidency up his sleeve. “ I see 
that Senator Fairbanks has been mentioned as a good man to 
succeed President McKinley,” said Mr. Roots, ‘* While I think 
the announcement premature and not authorized by the Sena- 
tor, yet I must say he is our candidate and will have the solid 
Republican delegation of the State at his back. He is popular 
with everybody, and rose from a farmer boy to his present 
high station. The senior Senator is a man of superior ability, 
a fine orator, a genuine friend, and as President the country 
would feel safe. Senator Beveridge is also the beau ideas of 
what constitutes a big man, but he has not been in public life 
quite as long as Mr. Fairbanks.” Mr. Roots gazed afar, as if 
he saw other Hoosier State candidates in case his favorite 
should not be at the starting point. 





FRANCIS T. ROOTS. 








Mr. Roots and the late President Harrison were per- 
sonal friends, as the subjoined letters show. Mr. Roots 
said: * Probably no man in public life was ever more mis- 
judged than the ex-President so far as warmheartedness 
is concerned and a generous appreciation for the work of 
his friends. I have a letter written by him when he was 
President that discloses a tenderness of feeling rarely at- 
tributed to him. It was in answer to a complaint regis- 
tered with me on account of the disappointment of one of 
his friends in failing to get what he asked for. In this 
letter, written from the executive mansion on January 4th, 
1892, President Harrison said: ‘ It has been the grief and 
chief burden of this place that I have only had a choice 
as to which man I would disappoint, it being decreed be- 
forehand in every case that I must disappoint one or more. 
I can hardly tell you how much grievous trouble I have 
had over the thought that friends felt aggrieved. I have 
tried to be fair and kind, and one of the few things I am 
sure of connected with the administration is that I have 
never willingly hurt any worthy friend.’ Referring to 
nominations for the campaign of 1896 for the Presidency, 
Mr. Harrison’s position was most grievously misunder- 
stood, as he was openly charged with fostering an effort 
for a third nomination. I have two letters which dispel 
any such thought. While it is true many of his friends 
were anxious and pressing him for encouragement in that 
direction, yet his letters to me disclose the fact that the 
effort was without his sanction or encouragement. On 
January 9th, 1896, he writes: ‘I beg you to understand 
that I appreciate your kindness, but really I am not desir- 
ous of any public office. In saying this I do not under- 
estimate the friendliness of my friends, nor do I underesti- 
mate the general friendliness of the public, which I highly 
appreciate.” Then again, on January £8th, in answer to 
the request that I make his letter public, defining his 
views concerning the Presidency for 1896, he says: ‘I 
have yours of the 25th and will consider the subject which 
you present to me. My position has not been left in 
doubt in my correspondence with my friends. There never 
has been an hour since I left the White House that I de- 
sired to return to it and there is not likely to be one in the 
future.’ ” 

Colonel E. 8. Yergason, of Hartford, Conn., who lives half 
the year at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, was the personal friend 
of the late ex-President Harrison. He 
began his career by helping to elect 
Lincoln President. He was oneof the 
five young men who originated the 
Wide Awake campaign club parade 
in 1860 which resulted in the election, 
in the spring, of William A. Bucking- 
ham, the war Governor of Connecti- 
cut. In the fall Wide-Awake clubs 
started all over the country, and the 
original five members increased to 
more than 500,000, all marching vot- 
ers for Mr. Lincoln. - Mr. Yergason 
served gallantly in the Army of the 
Potomac, and is a very active mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, the Army and Navy Club, of Con- 
necticut, the Aldine Club, of New York, and the Amaranth 
Club, of Brooklyn. His friendship with President Harrison 
began when the White House was re-decorated during the fat- 
ter’s administration. The colonel is an artistic decorator, and 
his originality in dealing with the interior decorations of cer- 
tain big rooms in the White House pleased the President. 
‘*General Harrison,” said the colonel, ‘‘had fine taste and 
understood the combination of colors. He was not an effusive 
man, and when he would look at the work, as it was being 
done by my assistants under my supervision, I could tell by 





COLONEL E. 8. YER- 
GASON, 


the peculiar twinkle of his eyes whether it pleased him or not. 
One terse sentence from him would suffice to convey a world 
of meaning. ‘ That strikes me as being just right,’ or ‘The 
tone of the color is not too loud,’ would be his comment. He 
admired simplicity in everything, and hated show. At first I 
thought him cold. I found later that he felt much, but never 
indulged in voluble demonstrations. My work iu the Whice 
House, where I saw General Harrison daily, gave me an in- 
sight into his fine character.” The colonel also decorated the 
homes of Governor Odell and General Horace Porter, ambas- 
sador to France. 


When Mr. Cleveland was the autocrat of the White 
House, and before the Buzzards Bay fishing habit had 
grown upon him, he was always glad to see ex-Governor 
Samuel T. Hauser, of Montana. The latter generally 
spoke his mind freely and one time the President said that 
he had heard the man the ex-Goverror recommended for 
the mission to Paraguay was uncouth and not polished in 
manners. “ Great Scott! Mr. President, will that debar 
him? I admit he is not a dude. Do you want a dude?” 
Mr. Hauser chortled a few other things and his man was 
appointed. ‘“* With two Democratic Senators from Mon- 
tana,” he said, “ and great mining developments going on, 
my State is in a fine condition and the people happy. You 
never hear of a pessimistic wail from that country. Mon- 
tana annually produces more copper than any other State, 
and in fact $10,000,000 more. We are not bothered by 
politics; we have no divorce mills, no freaks of any kind, 
and more prosperity to the square inch than any common- 
wealth in the world.” 


It is strange, but the third-term idea is not so repugnant 
to many who admire President McKinley. J. Manchester 
Haynes, ex-Mayor of Augusta, Me., and formerly member 
of the Republican National Committee, who was at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, remarked that no better man could 
be selected than the President to run a third term. He 
declared that he would not oppose the movement to nom- 
inate the President for a third term, if it should be started. 
“TI know that some people will cry out against it because 
Washington only served two terms,” he added, “ but I do 
not see any danger with such a safe and able man as 
McKinley. Senator Depew’s third-term idea may meet 
with more response than he imagined. There is no law 
against a third term, and I do not know of any one more 
capable, or who would give more universal satisfaction, than 
President McKinley.” 


Four active, progressive citizens from the West, M. E. In- 
galls, president of the Big Four road; ex-Congressman F. G. 
Niedringhaus, of St. Louis; Jesse R. 
Grant, of San Diego, Cal., son of the 
famous General U. S. Grant, and 
Thomas Lowry, the big street - car 
magnate of Minneapolis, were promi- 
nent guests at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Holland House, or the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel recently. Mr. Ingalls gives one 
the impression that work is a pleasure, 
and he is never too busy to see his 
friends. He called the recent panic 
in Wall Street a local cyclone, and 
said it did not disturb the business of 
his roads. Business on his roads, he 
added, had never been better. Mr. 
Niedringhaus is an authority on the 
tariff, but he never indulges in prosy dissertations. He has 
the breezy, captivating ways of the average Missourian. The 
country, he asserted, was prosperous, and no tariff change 
was needed. Jesse Grant has a small, sandy-colored mustache 
and a direct vocabulary. He is not as tall as his brother, 
General Fred Grant, but he is more active in his movements. 
People in the corridor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel who saw 
Mr. Grant in conversation with genial Lorenz Reich, the wine 
connoisseur and friend of literary aspirants, little dreamed 
that he was General Grant’s son. They knew, many of them, 
that Mr. Reich was a great admirer of the general and has 
in his possession several cordial letters written by the hero of 
Appomattox to him. Mr, Grant praised California, its cli- 
inate, its peoplé, and its rapid progress, but he refrained from 
talking politics. His political silence, however, is not a mat- 
ter for wonder. Mr. Lowry is tall, is a millionaire, and he is 
entirely unconscious of possessing wealth. He is the personi- 
fication of geniality, and has many warm friends. His New 
York home is at the Holland House. 








A magnetic personality added to fluency in conversa- 
tion has much to do with political success in the South, 
and these qualities have, no doubt, greatly assisted ex- 
Governor Henry. C. Warmoth of Louisiana in winning 
popularity both from the Democrats and Republicans. 
The Democrats do not denounce him, and that is praise. 
He can get an audience in a Democratic town, which is 
more than any other Republican can do. His mustache 
is gray, but otherwise he is as young-looking as when he 
was Governor many years ago. While a guest of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, the other day, he had something to say 
about the political conditions that prevail in his State: 
‘“‘ Louisiana,” he remarked, “ would be Republican on a 
fair count at the polls. About 15,000 negroes can vote 
now and their votes are sometimes counted. A majority 
of the merchants, manufacturers, laborers, and business 
men generally are in favor of the principles advocated by 
the Republican party. This means that the whites are 








fast becoming Republicans, and even with all the negroes 
but 15,000 disfranchised, the Republican party will, in 
time, win in the State.” President McKinley, he said, re- 
ceived a genuine ovation in. New Orleans and his reply 
to Governor Heard evoked much applause and enthusiasm. 
“The Governor,” he continued, “ spoke of the differences 
that existed between the President and himself. When 
the President replied he fairly took the wind out of the 
sail of the Governor’s speech. He answered by saying 
that he did not know of any differences, and he cited the 
Spanish war, declaring they were all united on that and 
fought together. He mentioned several other vital points 
on which no differences existed, and the people applauded 
vigorously. At present, however, my State is interested 
in oil, and wells are now producing oil in Terrebonne and 
Calcasieu parishes. So, politically and materially, the 
grand old Pelican State is progressing.” 





William Abner Eddy, the meteorologist and philosopher of 
Bayonne, N. J., isa commuter, and is often seen in the Astor 
House and down-town clubs. He is 
the nephew of the late General Abner 
Doubleday, who fired, in Fort Sum- 
ter, the first gun on the Northern side 
in the Civil War. He has a subdued, 
unobtrusive appearance, and a quaint, 
semi-humorous way of talking. Once 
he paid five dollars to hear Patti sing, 
and when asked how he liked her 
voice he replied : ‘‘ Well, I think she 
sang in tune.” When Herbert Spen- 
cer was here, years ago, the Bayonne 
savant met him and attended the 
noted dinner given in honor of the 
Englishman. J. R. Abarbanell, the 
author and raconteur, and George EDDY 
Harrison McAdam, the successful 
lawyer, had been selected to act as Boswells to this original 
Dr. Johnson. ‘ At present,” remarked the savant, ‘‘I am en 
gaged in measuring the light of the skies. If I succeed, these 
measurements will probably enable meteorologists to predict 
the violence and extent of storms in advance with great cer 
tainty. These measurements are made by means of translu- 
cent paper held at a measured distance from a light of known 
candle-power. I still devote much time to experimenting with 
kites and other aerial apparatus, such as aeroplane, balloon, 
and parachutes.” 





WILLIAM ABNER 


When the millionaire is eating and is communicative 
the polite waiter often receives a tip in regard to stocks 
that he takes advantage of immediately. Joseph Elsel, 
who is better known as “ Joe,” the head waiter in the café 
at the Holland House, has cleared more than ten thousand 
dollars within the past few months by receiving inside in- 
formation. Joe is popular and has a knack of making 
friends. He is clear-headed and is a martinet when it 
comes to catering for the guests. If he thought he could 
step outside and make twenty thousand dollars by failing 
to have a customer properly waited upon, he would not do 
it, so thoroughly is he imbued with the idea of performing 
his duty. This is the secret of his success. Mr. Schwab, 
the manager of the big steel trust, gave Joe some valuable 
hints as to Federal Steel, and another friend advocated 
Atchison. By frugality he had saved a good-sized sum of 
money and with this he purchased those stocks outright. 
In conversation with a friend he admitted that if he had 
purchased on margins, instead of buying the stock, he woul 
have made at least $100,000. He declared that he could 
never become a plunger and speculate on margins. The 
ten thousand he made he has reinvested in stocks that 
have already advanced more than ten points. His idea is 
to sell when the rise reaches twenty points and buy other 
stocks. At the present rate, if he continues to try the 
market, he will be rich within a few years. He is about 
thirty-eight years old. 


‘“‘Oscar,” the head waiter at the Waldorf-Astoria, it is said, 
has made in Wall Street, speculating on margins, nearly 
$80,000. Most of this sum was accu- 
mulated during the past four or five 
months by buying certain stocks. 
‘*Of course,” said a friend of Oscar’s, 
‘he received inside information from 
certain big and successful speculators 
who were guests at the hotel. Oscar 
is not puffed up at all by his great 
success, and he is quietly investing his 
money. Oscar was formerly head 
waiter at the Hoffman House, and the 
officers there (they call the clerks, 
cashiers, and book-keepers officers) 
give him an exceilent reputation. Re- 
cently, one declared that Oscar waited 
upon an officer of the hotel with the 
same painstaking care that he would bestow upon a customer 
from whom he expected a big tip. This was remarkable, be- 
cause it is a strange fact that waiters, as a rule, always inten- 
tionally slight an officer of the hotel. Even the cooks, when 
told that the food is for an officer, become wrathful and cook 
their worst. This officer gave it as his opinion that Oscar 
owed his success to his never slighting any one. Tom Gay, 
head waiter at the Fifth Avenue Hotel for thirty years, is 
worth more than $60,000. It-is asserted that Dave Moffitt, the 
Denver banker, who took Tom to Europe last summer, as 
given him some valuable pojnters. Tom has not operated to 
any extent on Wall Street. He has made good investments, 
and cannot be induced to take flyers. Gay has not only accu 
mulated money, but a large fund of political information, 
which he imparts on certain occasions. His popularity ha‘ 
grown steadily for years, and prominent men imvariably ask 
for him when they reach the large dining-hall. 

Homer Fort. 


** OSCAR.” 
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Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


The American 
Gentleman’s Whiskey 


Never Sold 
Till 


10 Years Old 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















NEED A TONIC?) 
Physicians pre- 
scribe 


Old 
Overholt 


An absolutely pure 
whiskey. 


Bottled in Bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
PITTSBURG. 

















THE TRIBUNE BICYCLE 


_ A Gentleman's Wheel 


you may investigate TRIBUNES 

from every standpoint—materials, 
workmanship, design or sinish — and 
they will surely 


STAND THE TEST 


Quality is, and always has been, the first 
consideration in building TRIBUNES. 


$50 $40 
Chainless $75 


Our fine catalog is free 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


THE IRIBUNE BICYCLE 


A Gentleman's Wheel 





Advertise in Leslie’s. 





MARIANI 
World Famous Mariani Tonic 


Written endorsements from more than 





8,000 physicians. Never has anything 
received such high recognition from the 
medica! profession. 


All Druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 





LONDON (ENCLAND). 


THE LANGH Mi Portland Place. Unrival 
ed t Street. A favorite hotei 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 


~ 


- | us $3 00 for one year’s subscr 


Tue combined artists of Darmstadt (Germany) 
have arran an art exhibition of rare silks, ac- 
knowled, to be of highest interest to fashionable 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
trade generally. The celebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is manufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter- 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo- 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to draw intelligent ladies from ev- 
erywhere to the exposition, which continues open 
from May Ist until Gataber ist, 1901. 


Before Meals—Relieves Dyspepsia. 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's SooTs- 
ine Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
| all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoa. 





Wi1T8 its forty years’ record Cook's Imperial Extra 
Dry Champagne ie first in the list. No sparkling wine 
in use is its superior. 


Ir any persons still doubt the superiority of the 
Sobmer Piaro Iet them try for themselves and be con- 
vinced, not only that the Sohmer is the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best. 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25, 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Ad No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 








” PISO’S CURE FOR 
on DES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI 


a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ne) in time. Sold by druggists. anil 


“ CONSUMPTION ¥ 














Have You 
H Question to Ask? 


We make no charge for giving information. If you 
are a manufacturer, have you all the latest improve- 
ments in your machinery? Doyou wish to know the 
latest labor-saving devices in yest line? A letter to 
us may save in thousands of dollars a year. Kead 
° the “BUSINESS AND PERSONAL WANT” 
COLUMNS OF THE 


Scientific American 





every week. You will find inquiries for all kinds of 
| goods. There may be several in your line. These 

are from people who write us, asking to be put in 
communication with manufacturers of goods the 
wish to buy. Refer to our “ BUSINESS AND PER. 
SONAL ANT” column weekly; it may add to 
your sales considerably. If you are not a manufact- 
urer, perhaps you would like to know where you 
could buy some special tools, some improved ma- 
chinery, some novelty—we will tell you—and charge 
you nothin; 
write us. I 
SCIENTIFI 


for the service. Do not hesitate to 
ou are not already a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN, it will pay you to send 
prion. Address Inquiry 
Department of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 





A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RartroaD 1901 SumMER Ex- 
CURSION Route Book. 


On June ist the Passenger Department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will publish the 1901 edi- 
tion of the Summer Excursion Ronte Book. This 
work is designed to provide the public with descrip- 
tive notes of the principal summer resorts of Eastern 
| America, with the best routes for reaching them, and 

the rates of fare. It contains all the oacipal sea- 
shore and mountain resorts of the East, and over 
1,700 different routes or combinations of routes. The 
book has been compiled with the greatest care, and 
altogether is the most complete and comprehensive 
— of summer travel ever offered to the 
public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed in 
colors, and the book contains several maps, present- 
ing the exact routes over which tickets are sold. The 
book is profusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts 
of scenery at the various resorts and along the lines 
of the Penneylvania Railroad. 

On and after June ist this very interesting book 
may be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket 
office at the nominal price of ten cents, or, upon ap- 
pan to the general office, Broad Street Station, 

y mail for twenty cents. 





A Millionth of an Inch 


is the error we allow ourselves in making 
the Prisms and optical parts of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 
STEREO-Binocular Glasses. 


NEW 
ONE-HAND 
FOCUSING 


SOLD BY 
ALL 
DEALERS 


That re mts our standard of workman- 


prese! 
ship, our ability to do the finest optical work, 
our equipment of men and tools. 
That is- one of the many reasons why the 
EO is better than any other glass, why 


it is used by the 

great nations. 
The Bausch & Lomb Binoculars are ex- 

ag only by the STEREO and are lower 


armies and navies of the 


SEND FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET 582 
EXPLAINING STEREOSCOPIO VISION 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED, 1866. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








to his institute, so | 







all summer. 


cost. 


lars of any agent, or address 














America’s 


Summer 


Social 


Saratoga 
Springs. 


London 


‘A TEMPLE OF LUXUAY’ 
HOTEL 


GREAT 
CENTRAL 


London 











PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway 
delphia; 368 Washington St., Boston; 
Chicago;495 Vine St., Cincinnati; 607 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland, 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 





Offers Superior 
Attractions for Your 
Summer Vacation 


The “Colorado Special,” only one night to Denver. 
The “Overland Limited,” only two nights to Utah. 
These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave Chi- 
cago every day. Send 4c. stamp for “Colorado Illustrated.” 


New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 


First-class tickets will be sold certain days July and September 
at $25.00, Chicago, Denver and return; Utah points $15.00 higher. 


respondingly low from other points. Rates but little higher other days 


Good accommodations at all points of interest, and at moderate 


Particu- 




















Cor- 


















The Route of the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
is through the “Switzerland of America.” 











Established 1891. 


Steam 


ing; 


Capital $1,500,000, 


Salaried 
Positions 


Our new free circular 
points out the direct 
way to a_ weil-paid 
place in Civil, e- 
chanical or ELleetri- 
eal Engineering, or 
Architecture. Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 


Drawing; 

Telegraphy ; 

onngeseey 3 Book-keep- 

Englis! 

When writing state subject 

. in which interested. 

International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 8, Scranton, 


Learners 


Engineering; 
Chemistry ; 
Teaching ; 


h Branches, 











SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





Leading 


Hotel 
and the 





Center 


of 











Open June 15th to October Ist. 
GAGE & PERRY, Proprietors 





UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


ONSTRUCTED 
entirely of 
brick, and di 

vided into five sec 
tions by solid fire- 
proof walls ex- 
tending from cellar 
to roof. The Cot 
tage Wing, facing 
the beautiful 
Court, offers all the 
seclusion and com- 
forts, including 
baths and steam 
heat, of private 
houses, Luxuri- 
ous accommoda- 
tions en suite, or 
comfortable single 
rooms, with or 
without baths. 

















The “ZIT” Collection 


of original water-color reproductions of sketches by ‘ ZII‘1.”’ 
Price, $3.00 per Set of Eight Pictures. 


“ZIM” has been characterized as the Mark 
Twain of picturedom. His figures, while 
always broadly comic and sometimes gro- 
tesquely exaggerated, are nevertheless truly 
artistic caricatures of actual types, selected 
with fine humorous discrimination, 

The pictures in this collection were done 
specially for it, and have never been pub- 
lished in any other form. The elaborate 
color-work, reproduced in fac-simile by the 
famous Grignard process (the same employed 
in the Christy stels published A 4 Scrib- 
ner’s), shows“ Zim” in several of hishappiest 
moods. Each individual figure of the set 
brings brightness and color to the wall, 
wherever it may be hung. 

This edition is limited to 2,000 sets. 

The collection consists of eight of the very 
best examples of Mr. Zimmerman’s work, re- 
produced in six colors by the original pro- 
cess, all handsomely mounted ready for im- 
mediate framing. The size of each picture, 
exclusive of the mounting, is 11 x 14 inches. 
For decorative purposes they cannot be sur- 


ssed. ‘ 3 
The price of the ‘Zim” collection is $3.00 


r set of eight pictures, or the pictures can 
obtained singly at 50 cents each. 


JUDGE COMPANY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Rescuers Ready | 
To Meet Death. 


THERE is a tinge of sadness 
always present in mining.com 
munities, and any one who 
observes the grim faces of 
the miners closely will note 
a solemn sense of death’s 
reality which never disap 
pears. Each house speaks its 
own tale of sorrow, of be 
reaved widows and orpbans 
sighing for’an absent father 
who will not return.. The.sum- 
mer is not’ without its 
mournful lesson, for eighteen 
men were entombed at the 
Port Royal miihe, near West 
Newton, Penn., ‘the other day, 
and perished, some of them 
having entered to rescue the 
others. Among the rescuers 
were William McCune and 
William Allison, superintend 
ents. McCune was a large 
stockholder in the Pittsburg 
Coal Company, while Allison 
was a second cousin of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Within an 
hour a second rescuing force, 
led by James Bailey and Will 
iam Williams, fire bosses, was 
let down the shaft. They had 
groped their way only about 
200 feet when two explosions 
in rapid succession hurled them 
to the ground. They hurried 
back to the shaft and were 
drawn up in the cage. The 
danger from after-damp post- 
poned further explorations un 
til the next morning, when a 
searching party brought up the 
body of Taylor Gunsauless, Sr. 
When it reached the surface 
the scene was pitiful. Women 
who were there looking for 
their husbands, fathers, or 
brothers, screamed and ap- 
pealed wildly to the rescuers 
to save their loved ones. 

When the rescuers went 
down again another explosion 
was heard, and a dozen men 
volupteered for another rescue 
Mie but they were not need- 
ed. Three unconscious men 
were soon sent up to the sur- 
face. It took an hour to re- 
store them to consciousness. 
The final explosions left no 
room for doubt as to the fate 
of the men who were in the 
mine at first. The last party 
of rescuers found it impossible 
to work because of the fire- 
damp. The cause of the ex- 
plosion is a mystery, and, as 
in the case when a powder- 
mill goes up, no one is left to 
make explanations. Some- 
times careless miners use open 
lights because they can see bet- 

ter and thus earn more money 





























THE. SCENE AT SHAFT NO. 1 WHEN THE FIRST BODY WAS BROUGHT OUT. 





























CROWD FOLLOWING A STRETCHER AS AN INJURED MINER WAS TAKEN TO THE HOSPITAL. 


THE TERRIBLE PORT ROYAL MINE DISASTER, WHERE EIGHTEEN MEN WERE KILLED. 


Two PaRTIES OF RESCUERS VOLUNTEER TO BRAVE DEATH, AND THE FIRST PERISA IN A PERILOUS SHAFT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Photographed for ‘+ Leslie’s Weekly” by J. H. Ruggles. 





sunlight, I failed. to recogniz: 
the ,street of desolation an 
death that I had marche 
tbrough on the 15th of August 
Passing through the outer gate 
I looked up at the remains ct! 
that great inner superstructur 
of wood, brick, and plaster that 
had on that day shaken wit! 
the concussion of Reilly’s guns 
The great nile has since gone uy 
to the sky in flames and smok« 
and only the red-painted wal] 
crumbling into gray bricks an 
white mortar are left to th 
world of that memorable towe: 
Yet I remember it as it stood 
grim and monstrous, against 
the drizzling sky, and then it 
was Reilly's tomb. 
SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


Dangers in 
Popular Fads. 


AFTER allowing all that 
considerations of public policy 
and the spirit of charity and 
toleration may dictate to th 
grotesque practices and irra 
tional claims of some of the so 
called divine revelators and 
new religious sects of the day 
the authorities will err on the 
side of leniency if they permit 
these revelators and their de 
luded followers to transgres 
and defy the established law 
of the land, more especially of 
those designed to conserve th: 
health and morals of the com 
munity. Human sacrifices an 
the bestial performances fo: 
merly carried on in some part 
of the world in the name of re 
ligion would not, of course, bi 
permitted in this country fo 
an instant ; neither should any 
practices be tolerated ap 
proaching these in their vil 
and abnormal features. Th: 
community has rights estab 
lished by law and approved by 
the experience of centurie 
which a few religicus enthusi 
asts, however sincere they ma\ 
be, should not be allowed t: 
disregard and override unde: 
the plea of religious liberty 
One of these rights is that of 
protection against the spread 
of infectious diseases. It is not 
a question whether our san 
itary and quarantine laws ar 
based on infallible scientifi 
principles or not, or whethe: 
they are always efficacious i: 
their declared aims. They are 
as a fact, the outcome of cent 
uries of study and research 01 
the part of many able, sincer 
and learned men, and the) 
have thesanction of law and en 
lightened sentiment the worl! 
over, These laws represent th: 


ina day. This is the probable cause, but another may be were cleared the battery went thundering on its way. The — best and the most that the world is now able to provide in th 
coffins were borne one at a time to the open truck on whicha way of protection against disease, and, as such, obedience t 
guard of soldiers stood, an escort for the dead. For a long them may be rightfully demanded and enforced. To permi 
The Last of Two Heroes in Peking. time the dark-blue group of overcoated officers stood watching these statutes to be set aside to suit the whims and fantasies ‘ 
the truck as the engine slowly shunted it to its place inthe every person deluded with the idea that he has a special revela 


found. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie’s Weekly.) 


train, and then it melted away and the officers in little groups tion from heaven wouid be to introduce chaos where order now 


PEKING, May 4th, 1901.—It was a simple little ceremony in went back to the busy camp to forget in the bustle of arranging exists, and inflict incalculable injury upon the community at 
the hazy morning sunlight before the dew was dry or the shad- _ the legation guard and accounting for aud packing all the win- large. It is the disposition in this country to stretch the prin 
ows had grown dark beneath the trees. In front of General ter goods ready for that start for Manila, or somewhere, which ciple of religious toleration to the widest possible limit, bu' 
Chaffee’s office the officers were grouped, waiting, and near by _ every one is expecting, and yet no one seems to know in detail. even here it cannot be allowed to cover practices that are in 


stood the little procession under the trees of the temple grove. 
The red lining of the artillery capes and the yel- 
low of the cavalry contrasted with the blue over- 
coats and formed a brilliant escort to the caissons 
with the draped coffins. The band played a sweet, 
solemn dirge, and then the little procession started. 
After the band came the men of what was once 
** Reilly’s Battery,” marching in columnof fours. 
Apart from the rest, and marching side by side, 
were Trumpeters Blawn and Protz, who were 
with Captain Reilly receiving instructions when 
the fatal bullet struck him down. 
K troop of the cavalry, the men who used to 
obey the commands of *‘ Dick” Paddock. Fol. 
lowing the caissons, General Chaffee and his 
officers marched slowly through the lines of in- 
fantry soldiers, out through the gates and down 
the road between the brighter cavalry lines to 


the station. 


As the funeral procession moved slowly down 
toward the main road, where the lines of cav- 
alrymen bent to the left toward the station- 
yard, a German field battery driving to the bunt- 
ing-park was stopped by the soldiers lining the 
road and by the procession itself. The battery 
officers immediately parked the guns and cais- 
sons, drawing the whole up in a fine salute to 
the solemn party of mourners. When the lines - 


Then came 





























THE FUNERAL OF TWO AMERICAN HBKOES IN PEKING. 





Riding through the busy, crowded street in the cheery herently and palpably vicious and in direct contravention © 
; salutary law. 


Millions in a Junk=-heap. 


STRIKING testimony to the growth and pe 
manency of electricity as a motive power, and t» 
the revolution it is working in our methods 
transportation, is afforded in the fact that tlv 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company of Ne 
York has now on its hands cables and machine: ¥ 
costing originally over $6,000,000 now render | 
practically valueless by the substitution of el 
tricity on its lines in place of the cable syste: 
All this material nas been less than ten years ii 
use, but it is now convertible into nothing but 
junk. Cables for propelling street-cars are fast 
going out of use everywhere. Equally signi'i- 
cant, perhaps, in connection with this junk-he: p 
is the fact of the enormous profits which the co! 
pany iv question must derive from its business | 
enable it to throw away six millions’ worth °f 
material after less than ten vears of use. And it 
is not improbable that another substitution of 
motive power will have to be made before an- 
other ten years, although the present under- 
ground electric system is a wonderful advance 
upon all preceding motive systems, 
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The Ferris Wheel is Centuries Old. 


['HOUGH the monster Ferris wheel at the Chicago world’s 
far and the great wheels at the Paris Exposition and in Lon- 
don have interested us by their dimensions, and although most 
ot us have regarded these gigantic rotary achievements as won 
ders of modern science, the palm for originating this idea must 
lb» awarded to that land of mystery, goats, camels, harems, and 
Avabiec powder-play—Morocco. 

As nearly as can be estimated, it was back in those dim, re 
mote centuries when our ancestors were learning the difference 
between the uses of fingers and forks that the Moors conceived 
th: notion of the modern wheel that we have designated as the 
Ferris. When Chaucer’s pilgrims were journeying to Canter 
bury, and were enjoying at night the salacious tales of their 
period, the Moors had already devised the sport which they 
called by the Arabic name of the nouars, which we have illus- 
trated on this page. 

Over a trestle-work in the form of inverted ‘ v’s” runs a 
long wooden shaft of axis pattern. To each section of the shaft 
are attached four, six or eight tiny cars constructed of wood 
and skin, in each of which the passengersembark. At either end 
of the shaft strong-armed Moors lay hold of cranks, give them 
several vigorous turns, and set the shaft in quick motion, after 
which cylinder and cars revolve mainly by force of their own 


THE FERRIS WHEEL, A MOORISH INVENTION CENTURIES OLD—MOORS AT THE SHEEP 
FESTIVAL ENTERING HEARTILY INTO THE SPORT, WHICH THEY CALL *‘ NOUARS.” 





weight and nice adjustment, aided by occasional turns of the 
cranks. Our illustration represents this sport of ancient Moorish 
origin as seen at the annual Festival of the Sheep. There are 
no important féfes in Morocco in which this wheel does not ap- 
pear as one of the main attractions. 


Healing by Light. 


A NEw AND CURIOUS METHOD OF TREATING DISEASE INTRO- 
DUCED IN EUROPE. 


FRENCH doctors have been following recent experiments 
made at Copenhagen to determine the healing properties of 
light and electricity, and it is probable that some important 
discoveries in this connection will also be made in France. It 
is many years since a distinction in the properties of the rays 
on the red side of the rainbow, termed heat rays, and those on 
the violet side, termed chemical rays, was discovered. 

Charcot in 1859 expressed the opinion that sunstroke and 
electrical shocks were due to the so-called chemical action of 
light or the electrical fluid. Professor Bouchard confirmed this 
opinion in 1862 after experiments to determine the intensity of 
each ray of the spectrum and its irritating effect on the skin. 
The idea that in eruptions the irritation of the skin could be re 
duced by. the use of light followed, and a direct result of it was 


THE HEALING PROPERTIES OF LIGHT AS SHOWN IN THE CURE OF LUPUS BY 
ELECTRICITY AT COPENHAGEN. 






















the isolation of small-pox patients in rooms with red curtains 
aud red-glass windows. Thus, by allowing only heat-rays to 
come in contact with their skin, the inflaming action of the 
chemical rays is reduced, and it appears that the bad effects 
of the eruption are minimized 

Recently experiments have been made on the theory that 
certain skin diseases, having their origin in microbes, can be 
cured by the use of the violet rays which have proven so active 
in promoting decomposition and in sanitation. Professor Fin 
sen, of Copenhagen, bas been foremost in the treatment of 
small-pox patients by the use of red light, a method which others 
have found beneficial with measles. 
lupus (formerly confounded with cancer) has been successfully 
treated by Monsieur Finsen, he having cured #11 out of 462 
treated up to December 31st, 1899, only four cases proving re 
fractory. He makes use of hoijlow lenses filled with blue-col- 
ored water for this purpose. The water filters the light, ab- 
sorbs the heat rays, and allows the chemical rays te pass 
through. 

Our illustration shows patients suffering from lupus in the 


The terrible disease called 


face receiving treatment at the hospital in Copenhagen. Elec 
tric light is employed, its spectrum being more extended than 
that of sunlight. The patients have their eyes and the healthy 
portions of their skin protected from the rays, which burn 
fiercely. 








As Clean as 


Home-made 
Bread 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS | 


Sohmer Building, in" Greater New 
rk. 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St, Yo 








A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and } 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. | 


Pattiser’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; | 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 
BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
























about building a house. 
book, Palliser’s 


known Architects. 


issued on Bui 


views, descriptions, owners 


———— -_ ~ 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. 


build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


with them. 


he value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


as they are called on to build every day in the week. 


There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 
Remit by Fxpress or Postal Money Order 


Address All Orde:s to JUDGE CO., 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. F 


There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 

Iding. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all, 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 

names, actual cost of constriction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C pttages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block i 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information oh the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 





BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


| Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made, Is published by the | 





Lackawanna 


Railroad - 














If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
merican Architecture ; or, 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 


Every Mana 


Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. 












WINDING ROADS 


varying landscape, green fields, 
fresh air and the invigorating 
exercise make cycling the most 
desirable of all recreations. 


COLUMBIA "it CHAINLESS 






because of their power-saving. selfcared for, 
enclosed mechanism afford the highest degree 
of comfort, convenience and ease in riding, . 


CHAINLESS, $75 CHAIN WEKPILS, $50 
Columbia Hub or Tire” eer-Brake $5 extra, 
re end Jor catalogue ‘ 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPT., Hartford, Conn. 


OSE SS eS 











Houses, suitable for city 





stpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can he treated at home under 

same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth. 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
anv part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill.. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days, 100-pageBookFree 


_ Advertise in LESLIE'S. 


Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 
. Semple free. Dr. F. E. May, 
Box 213, Bloomington, I], 


HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARE'S and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of your CASCARETS, 











ead first step toward building a 
ouse, so as to ascertain -what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. | 


Ey 


te 





There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwisé, 
but it is too late. ; 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 
The reason of this is:he starts to 


direct. 


MOU my TTT 


aii 


from one cylinder in 
through top of nozzle 


Ty 


per, free on request, 





850 Chatham St., - 


ain 
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A Syringe 
Such as physicians use is now offered 
It consists of two nickel 
cylinders, with air pumps between to 
create compressed air in one cylinder 
and vacuum suction in other. 
valve and compressed air forces liquid 
six streams 
This is the 3 
only effective syringe. Send to-day for 
our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrap- 


Agents wanted. 
Sipho Manufacturing Co., 


and they relieved the pain in her head almost 

immediately. We both recommend Cascarets."’ 
Cras. STEDEFORD, 

Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TEER LUCE 


Taint 





tina 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






Open 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Mrmr 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, We, 25c, ®e 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 











1 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chienge, Montreal, New York, %17 

RACINE, WIS. = | 
. z Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
Ta NO-TO-BA gists to CURE Tobacco Habite 





vance SL 

































/ Jan lhe dinner 
mit P : 
gy he C; », wihoul fhe desser/l-Serve 
A y 


aN «, WS RAMONAATHENA | 
_f i. id ee Sugar Wafers | ; 


New in Subs/ance 
Form and Flavor 4 


VAL B/SCU/T COMPANY 











LOVE IS BLIND. 
ROSALIND (with pride)—‘t My Orlando looks just as much of a man as de big féller— 
de on’y differ’nce is, he ain’t got no side-whitskers.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fourth of July and Outing WP mous for its rick 
Number of Leslie’s Weekly — __ creamy, never 


Having Srice 


oo LLL] lather 











TRAVELERS 
Favorite | ¢ 
vinG Stick 3 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY does not 
inflict so-called special numbers 
every week upona long-suffering ONS 
public. About eight timesa year Onaunt” : 
it publishes A nd o— thing. — p A F r h B ‘ : 

t fi an-American Num a _— i B: . 
— we 4 illustration of this. a = . n ng IS arrister writes : 
This Number had the largest me F 
sale and received the greatest or 25 years I have shaved, and for 24 the process 
number of complimentary no- 4 s 
— mye the history of the has been painful and irksome. A year ago I tried—for 

next spec ial, ‘with * cetouail 
covers and all the wellknown the first time—your Shaving Soap, and in future nothing 
artistic features, willbe issued a 
about July st. {Jt will be filled else will ever lather my facie Previous to last winter 
with articles pictures i ; 

ts d pas- mn 4 
tine, ang ery oe cs my face had always been rough and irritated, but the 
t t summer vaca ion : 
enjoyaa: past winter—thanks to your Soap—it has been perfectly 
some 3 advertising ot | soft and smooth and I h had lifficul 
rts ome o its é y Z 

os. Every advertiser who ave had no dilficu ty in shaving. 


i t 1 t f P 
ARES Re I have saved half the time and my razors have kept in 


tisement in this number. Full . ” 
information and if nab rodent better order than ever bcfore. 
of previous special numbers sen 
on application. : : : Williams’ Shaving Stick is sold about everywhere, but sent 
postpaid for 25c. if your dealer does not supply you 
(Trial Size) by mail for 10c. in stamps 

















e 9 The only firm in the world making a specialty ef SHAVING Soaps 
Leslie s Weekly — THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. DRESDEN 
110 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK i 


W. L. MILLER, 
Advertising Manager 

















The Improved BAKER Ss | 
BOSTON | Iiing ine 


GARTER 


h is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 
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YOUR ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


and live during the summer like other 


 alisieids sae to F “Duisten ! 
: 
hoc 











zi| should be used by all fi} There is no need of your suffering or 
ladies who wish a re- ff going away for relief. 
ee Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures Asthma 
admired by all. Sample [i and Hay Fever to stay cured. Write 
for his book which explains his system of 
personal care and treatment by mail, 
and ask for Current Comments, No. 35. 
Address or call on 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and booklet of 36 act- ff 
resses free. 


CUSHION | 
BUTTON 


«<_CLASP\ 
Lies flat to the leg — | 
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“ BARKER CO. a 
You Needn’t Care a Button LINEN LARS Eig, never slips, tears nor unfastens. | > 
ud Eee & Toned ak coL THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” (CLS 
Ng 2 ARE THE ae is stamped on every loop. \ F “KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” %& 


‘whether y¢ you "lose a suspen: 4 ? HAS RECEIVED THF HIGHEST EF 
Ger button or not. Silp it BUY THEM Sold Everywhere / FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 


— yf M.. g | 
AND THE LWTEBLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AMO CATEFE! 


lik: = 
© grim de By 


mail, 10 cts. ogue eldon will DB a penenine tom Bn 
boveitiee made with Wash Tour te." five (5) ENR | af KER & CO. ogg 
burne fasteners, iree on young tadies sme" 

request. ; highest references. for GEO. PROST CO. Makers ¥ ede Ato <5 ‘3 


Mass. , 
AMERICAN RING CO., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. I nell can — se J NA 
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“The New York Central Leads the World PmLesiies Weerty 








